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LITBRALTE. 


THE HAPPIEST TIME. 


BY M. A. BROWNE. 
To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient, when favours are denied, 
And pleased with favours given ; 
Most surely this is wisdom’s part, 
This is that incense of the heart, 
Whose fragrance breathes to heaven. Corton. 
When are we happiest? When the light of morn 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest ; 
When cheerful sounds upon the fresh winds borne, 
*Till man resumes his work with blither zest ; 
While the bright waters leap from rock to glen : 
Are we the happiest then! 





Alas, those roses! they will fade away, 

And thunder tempests will deform the sky ; 
And summer heats bid the spring buds decay, 
And the clear sparkling fountain may be dry ; 

And nothing beautiful adorn the scene, 

‘To tell what it hath been. 


When are we happiest? In the crowded hall, 
When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee? 
How soon, how very soon such pleasures pall ! 
How fast must falsehood’s rainbow colouring flee ! 
It’s poison flow’rets brave the sting of care: 
We are not happy there. 


Are we the happiest when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crowh of living flowers ; 
When goeth round the laugh of artless mirth, 
And when affection from her bright urn showers 
Her richest balm on the dilating heart ? 
Bliss! is it there thou art. 


Oh, no! notthere. It would be happiness 
Almost like heaven's, if it might always be ; 
Those brows without one shading of distress, 
And wanting nothing but eternity : 
But they are things of earth, and pass away— 
They must, they must decay ! 


‘Those voices must grow tremulous with years ; 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom ; 
Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears, 
And, at the last close darkly in the tomb ; 
If happiness depend on them alone 
How quickly is it gone ? 


When are we happiest, then? O, when resigned 
To whatsoe’er our cup of life may brim; 
When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth; and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth, in his mercy, joy or pain ; 
Oh! we are happiest then. 
LT 


SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY capT. MARRYAT.—[Continued from the Albion of Feb. 4.] 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

In which Mr. Vanslyperken is taught a secret. 

We are anxious to proceed with our narrative, but we must first explain the un- 
expected appearance of Smallbones. When Corporal Van Spitter was request- 
ed by Vanslyperken to bring a pistol and cartridge, the corporal, who had not for- 
gotten the hints thrown out by Vanslyperken during their last consultation, im- 
mediately imagined that it was for Smallbones’ benefit. And he was strength- 
ened in his opinion, when he learnt that Smallbones was to go on shore with his 
master after it was dusk. Now Corporal Van Spitter had no notion of the poor 
lad’s brains being blown out, and when Mr. Vanslyperken went on deck and left 
the pistol, he went into the cabin, searched for it, and drew the bullet, which Van- 
slyperken, of course, was not aware of. It then occurred to the corporal, that if 
the pistol were aimed at Smallbones, and he was uninjured, it would greatly add 
to the idea, already half entertained by the superstitious lieutenant, of there being 
something supernatural about Smallbones, if he were left to suppose that he had 
been killed, and had re-appeared. He, therefore, communicated his suspicions to 
the lad, told him what he had done, and advised him, if the pistol were fired, to 
pretend to be killed, and when left by his master, to come on board quietly in the 
night. Smallbones, who perceived the drift of all this, promised to act accord- 
ingly, and in the last chapter, it will be observed how he contrived to deceive his 
master. As soon as the lieutenant was out of hearing, Smallbones rose, and lea- 
ving the bag where it lay, hastened back to Portsmouth, and came on board about 
two hours before Vanslyperken rang his bell. He narrated what had passed, but, 
of course, could not exactly swear it was Vanslyperken who fired the pistol, as it 
was fired from behind, but even if he could have so sworn, at that time he would 
have obtained but little redress. 

It was considered much more advisable that Smallbones should pretend to be- 
lieve that he had been attacked by robbers, and that the ball had missed him, after 

he had frightened his master by his unexpected appearance, for Vanslyperken 
would still be of the opinion that the lad possessed a charmed life. 

The state of Mr. Vanslyperken during the remainder of that night was pitia- 
ble, but we must leave the reader to suppose, rather than attempt to describe it. 

In the niorning the corporal came in, and after asking after his superior's 
health, informed him that Smallbones had come on board, that the lad said that 
the robbers had fired a pistol at him, and then knocked him down with the butt 
end of it, and that he had escaped with but the loss of the bag. 

his was agreat relief tothe mind of Mr. Vanslyperken, who had imagined 
that he had been visited by the ghost of Smallbones during the night : he express- 
ed himself glad at his return, and a wish to be left alone, upon which the corpo- 
ral retired. As soon as Vanslyperken found out that Sinallbones was still alive, 
his desire to kill him returned, although, when he supposed him dead, he would, 
vo escape from his own feelings, have resuscitated him. One chief idea now 
whirled in his brain, which was, that the lad must have a charmed life ; he had 
floated out to the Owers light and back again, and now he had had a pistol-bullet 
Passed through his scull without any injury. He felt too much fear to attempt 
rod thing against him for the future, but his desire to do so was stronger than 

ver. 

Excitement and vexation brought on a slow fever, and Mr. Vanslyperken lay 
for three or four days in bed ; at the end of which périod he received a message 
from the admiral, directing him to come or send on shore (for his state had been 
made known,) for his despatches, and to sail as soon as possible. 

Upon 1 ope the message, Mr. Vanslyperken recollected his engagement at 
the houselof the Jew Lazarus, aud weak as he was, felt too much afraid of the 
results should he fail, not to get out of bed and goon shore. It was with diffi- 
Culty he could walk so far. When he arrived, he found Ramsay ready to re- 
ceive him. 

“To sail as soon as possible—'tis well, sir. Have you your despatches ?” 

‘I sent to the admiral’s for them,” replied Vanslyperken. 








| 


“ Well then, be all ready to start at midnight. I shall come on board about a 
quarter of an hour before ; you may go, sir.” 

Vanslyperken quailed under the keen eye and sternlook of Ramsay, and obeyed 
the uncourteous order in silence ; still he thought of revenge as he walked back 
to the boat and re-embarked in the cutter. 

“What's this, Short ?”” observed Coble: “here is a new freak; we start at 
midnight, I hear.” 

“ Yes,” replied Short. 

“ Something quite new, any how ;—don’t understand it :—do you?” 

“No,” replied Dick. , 

“ Well, now Jemmy’s gone, I don't care how soon I follow, Dick.” 

“Nor I,” replied Short. 

“T’ve a notion there’s some mystery in all this. For,” continued Coble, the 
admiral would never have ordered us oat till to-morrow morning, if he did not 
make us sail this evening. It’s not a man-of-war fashion, is it, Dick?” 

“No,” replied Short. 

“ Well, we shall see,” replied Coble. ‘“Ishall tum in now. You've heard 
all about Smallbones, heh! Dick ?” 

Short nodded his head. 

“Well, we shall see ; but I'll back the boy ’gainst master and dog too, in the 
long run. D—n his Dutch carcass, he seems to make but small count of English 
subjects, heh !”” 

Short leant over the gunwale and whistled. Coble, finding it impossible to 
extract one monosyllable more from him, walked forward, and went down below. 

A little before twelve o'clock, a boat came alongside, and Ramsay stepped out 
of it into the cutter. Vanslyperken had been walking the deck to receive him, 
vl immediately showed him down into the cabin, where he left him to go on 
deck, and get the cutter under weigh. There was a small stove in the cabin, 
for the weather was still cold; they were advanced into the month of March.— 
Ramsay threw off his coat, laid two pair of loaded pistols on the table, locked 
the door of the cabin, and then proceeded to warm himself, while Vanslyperken 
was employed on deck. 

In an hor the cutter was outside and clear of all danger, and Vanslyperken 
had to knock to gain admittance into his own cabin. Ramsay opened the door, 
and Vans!yperken, who thought he must say something, observed gloomily, 

“ We are all clear, sir.” 

“ Very good,” replied Ramsay; “and now, sir, I believe that you have des- 
patches on board ?” 

“Yes,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“ You will oblige me by letting me look at them.” 

«My despatches !”” said Vanslyperken, with surprise. 

* Yes, sir, your despatches; immediately, if you please—no trifling.” 

“You forget sir,” replied Vanslyperken, angrily, ‘that I am not any longer in 
your power, but on board of my own vessel.” 

“You appear not to know, sir, that you are in my power even on board of your 
own vessel,” replic’ Ramsay, starting up, and laying his hand over the pistols, 
which he drew towaris him, and replaced in his belt. “If you trust to your 
ship’s company you are mistaken, as you will soon discover. I demand the des- 
patches.” 

“But, sir, you will ruin me and ruin yourself,” replied Vanslyperken— 
alarmed. 

‘Fear not,” replied Ramsay ; “ for my own sake, and that of the good cause, 
IT shall not hurt you. No one will know that the despatches have ever been ex- 
amined, and-——”’ 

‘“« And what?” replied Vanslyperken, gloomily. 

“For the passage, and this service, you will receive one hundred guineas.”’ 

Vanslyperken no longer hesitated ; he opened the drawer in which he had de- 
posited the letters, and produced them. 

‘* Now lock the door,” said Ramsay, taking his seat. 

He then examined the seals, pulled some out of his pocket, and compared 
them ; sorted the letters according to the seals, and laid one corresponding at the 
heading of each file, for there were three different government seals upon the 
despatches. He then took a long Dutch earthen pipe which was hanging above, 
broke the bowl, and put one end of the stem into the fire. When it was of a red 
heat he took it out. and applying his lips to the cold end, and the hot one close to 
the sealing wax, he blew through it, and the heated blast soon dissolved the wax, 
and the despatches were opened one after another without the slightest difficulty 
or injury to the paver. He then commenced reading, taking memorandums on 
his tablets as he proceeded. 

When he had finished, he again heated the pipe, melted the wax, which had 
become cold and hard again, and resealed all the letters with his counterfeit 
seals. 

During this oce»pation, which lasted upwards of an hour, Vanslyperken locked 
on with surprise, leanimz against the bulkhead of the cabin. 

“ There, sir, are your despatches,” said Ramsay, rising from his chair: ‘“ you 
may now put them away; and, as you may observe, you are not compromised.” 

“ No, indeed.”’ replied Vanslyperken, who was struck with the ingenuity of 
the method ; “‘ but you have given me an idea.”’ 

‘*T will tell you what that is,” replied Ramsay. ‘ You are thinking if I left 
you these false seals, you could give me the contents of the despatches, provi- 
ded you were well paid. Is it not so?” 

“Tt was,” replied Vanslyperken, who had immediately been struck with such 
a new source of wealth; for he cared little what he did—all he cared for was 
discovery. 

“Had you not proposed it yourself, I intended that you should have done it, 
sir,” replied Ramsay ; “and that you should also be paid for it. I will arrange 
all that before I teave the vessel. But now I shall retire to my bed. Have you 
one steady ?” 

“T have none but what you see,’ 
but at your service.” 

T shall accept it,” replied Ramsay, putting his pistols under his pillow, after 
having thrown himself on the outside of the bedclothes, pulling his roquelare 
over him. ‘ And now you will oblige me by turning that cur out of the cabin, 
for his smell is anything but pleasant.” 

Vanslyperken had no idea of his passenger so coolly taking possession of his 
bed, but to turn Snarleyyow out as well as himself, appeared am unyarrantable lib- 
erty. But he felt that he had but to submit, for Ramsay was despotic, and he was 


observed Vanslyperken. ‘It is my own, 





afraid of him 

After much resistance, Snarleyyow was kicked out by his master, who then | 
went on deck not in the very best of humours, at finding he had so completely | 
sold himself to those who might betray and hang him the very next day. At all 
events,” thought Vanslyperken, “ I’m well paid for it.” 

It was now daylight, and the cutter was running with a favourable breeze ; the | 
hands were turned up, and Corporal Van Spitter came on deck. Vanslyperken, 
who had been running over im his mind all the events which had latterly taken 
place, had considered that, as he had lost the Portsmouth widow, he might as well 
pursue his suit with the widow Vandersloosh. especially as she had sent such a 
conciliating message by the corporal, and perceiving the corporal on deck, he | 
beckoned to him to approach. Vanslyperken then observed, that he was angry | 
the other day. and that the corporal need not give that message to the Frau Van- 


——al 

This little piece of confidence was not thrown away. Vanslyperken was too 
anxious to secure the corporal, and he replied, that the corporal should go on shore 
and see her, if he pleased; upon which Corporal Van Spitter made his best 
military salute, turned round on his heel, and walked away, laughing in his sleeve 
at having so easily gulled his superior. 

On the third morning the cutter had arrived at her destined port. During the 
passage Ramsay had taken possession of the cabin, ordering everything as he 
pleased, much to the surprise of tiie crew. Mr. Vanslyperken spoke of him asa 
king’s messenger, but still Sma!lvones, who took care to hear what was going on, 
reported the abject submission shown to Ramsay by the lieutenant, and this was 
the occasion of great marvel ; moreover, they doubted his being a king’s messen- 
ger, for, as Smallbones very shrewdly observed, ‘‘ Why, if he was a king’s mes- 
senger, did he not come with the despatches!” However, they could only sur- 
mise, and no more. But the dog being turned out of the cabin in compliance with 
Ramsay’s wish, was the most important point of all. They could have got over 
all the rest, but that was quite incomprehensible, and they all agreed with Coble, 
when he observed, hitching up his trowsers, ‘‘ Depend upon it, there’s a screw loose 
somewhere.” 

As soon as the cutter was at anchor, Ramsay ordered his portmanteau into the 
boat, and Vanslyperken having accompanied him on shore, they separated, Ram- 
say informing Vanslyperken that he would wish to see him the next day, and giving 
him his address. 

Vanslyperken delivered his despatches, and then hastened to the widow Van- 
dersloosh, who received him with a well-assumed appearance of mingled pleasure 
and reserve. 

Vanslyperken led her to the sofa, poured forth a multitudinous compound com 
posed of regret, devotion, and apologies, which at last appeared to have melted the 
heart of the widow, who once more gave him her hand to salute. 

Vanslyperken was all rapture at so unexpected a reconciliation ; the name of 
the cur was not mentioned, and Vanslyperken thought to himself, ‘‘ This will do— 
let me enly once get you, my Frau, and I'll teach you to wish my dog dead at 
your porch.” 

On the other hand the widow thought, ‘‘ And so this atomy really believes that 
I would look upon him. Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see how it ends. 
Your cur under my bed, indeed, so sure do you never Yes, yes, Mr. Van- 
slyperken.” 

There is a great deal of humbug in this world, that is certain. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
In which we have at last introduced a decent sort of heroine, who, however, only plays a 
second in our history, Snarleyyow being first fiddle. 

But we leave Mr. Vanslyperken, and the widow, and the Yungfrau, and all con- 
nected with her, for the present, and follow the steps of Ramsay, in doing which 
we shall have to introduce new personages in our little drama. 

As soon as Ramsay had taken leave of Vanslyperken, being a stranger at Am- 
sterdam, he inquired his way to the Golden Street, in which resided Mynheer Van 
Krause, syndic of the town, and to whom he had obtained his principal letters 
of introduction. The syndic’s house was too well known not to be immediately 
pointed out to him, asd in ten minutes he found himself, with the sailors at his 
heels who had been ordered to carry up his baggage, at a handsomely carved door 
painted in bright green, and with knockers of massive brass which glittered in 
the sun. 

Ramsay, as he waited a few seconds, looked up at the house, which was large 
and with a noble front to the wide street in face of it, not, as usual with most of 
the others, divided in the centre by a canal running the whole length of it. The 
door was opened, and led into a large paved yard, the sides of which were lined 
with evergreens in large tubs, painted of the same bright green colour ; adjoining 
to the yard was a small garden enclosed with high walls, which was laid out with 
great precision, and in small beds full of tulips, ranunculas, and other bulbs now 
just appearing above the ground. The sailors waited outside while the old grey- 
headed servitor who had opened the gate, ushered Ramsay through the court to a 
second door which led into the house. ‘The hall into which he entered was paved 
with marble, and the staircase bold and handsome which led to the first floor, but 
on each side of the hall there were wooden partitions and half-glass doors, through 
which Ramsay could see that the rest of the basement was appropriated to ware- 
houses, and that in the warehouse at the back of the building there were people 
busily employed hoisting out merchandize from the vessels in the canal, the water 
of which adjoined the very walls. Ramsay followed the man up stairs, who show- 
ed him into a very splendidly- furnished apartment, and then went to summon his 
master, who, he said, was below in the warehouse. Ramsay had but a minute or 
two to examine the various objects which decorated the room, particularly some 
very fine pictures, when Mynheer Van Krause made his appearance, with some 
open tablets in his hand and his pen across his mouth. He was a very short man, 
with a respectable paunch, a very small head, quite bald, a keen blue eye, red- 
dish but strait nose, and a very florid complexion. ‘There was nothing vulgar about 
his appearance, although his figure wasagainsthim. His countenance was one of 
extreme frankness, mixed with considerable intelligence, and his whole manner 
gave you the idea of precision and calculation. 

“ You would—tyfel—I forgot my pen,” said the syndic, catching it as it fell out 
of his mouth. ‘You would speak with me, mynheer! To whom have I the 
pleasure of addressing myself?” 

“ These letters, sir,” replied Ramsay “ will inform you.” 

Mynheer Van Krause laid his tablets on the table, putting his pen across to 
mark the leaf where he had them opened, and taking the letters, begged Ramsay 
to be seated. He then took a chair, pulled a pair of hand-glasses out of his 
pocket, laid them on his knees, broke the seals, and falling back a0 as to recline, 
commenced reading. As soon as he had finished the first letter, he put his 
glasses down from his eyes, and made a bow to Ramsay, folded the open letter 
the length of the sheet, took out his pencil, and on the outside wrote the date of 
the letter, the day of the month, name, and the name of the writer. Having 
done this, he laid the first letter down on the table, took up the second, raised up 
his glasses, and performed the same duty towards it, and thus he continued until 
he had read the whole six, always, as he concluded each letter, making the same 
low bow to Ramsay which he had after the perusal of the first. Ramsay, who 
was not a little tired of all this precision, at last fixed his eyes upon a Wouver- 
mann which hung near him, and only took them off when he guessed the time of 
bowing to be at hand. 

The last having been duly'marked and numbered, Mynheer Van Krause turned 
to Ramsay, and said. “1 am most happy, mynheer, to find under my roof a young 
gentleman so much recommended by many valuable friends ; moreover, as these 
letters give me to understand, so warm a friend to our joint sovereign, and 80 inim)- 
cal to the Jacobite party. I am informed by these letters that you intend to re- 
main at Amsterdam. If so, I trost that you will take up your quarters im this 
house. 

To this proposal Ramsay, who fully expected it, gave a willing consent, saying, 
at the same time, that he had proposed guing te an hotel; but Mynheer Van 
Krause insisted on sending for Ramsay's luggage. He had not far to send, as it 
was at the door. 

‘** How did you come over !” inquired the host 

‘Ina king’s cutter,” replied Ramsay, “ which waited for me at Portsmouth.’ 

This intimation produced another very low bow from Mynheer Van Krause, as 





dersloosh, as he intended to cal! wnon her himself upon his arrival. Van Spitter | it warranted the importance of his guest ; but he then rose, and apologising for his 
who did not know anything about the Portsmouth widow, and could not imagine | presence being necessary below, as they were unloading a cargo of considerable 
why the anery message had been given, of course assented, although he was fully | value, he ordered his old porter to show Mr. Ramsay into his rooms, and to take 


determined that the widow should be informed of the insult. The question was 
now, how to he able to go on shore himself; and to compass that without suspicion, 
he remarked that the maid Babette was a very fine maid, and he should like to see 
her again. 





up his luggage, informing his guest that, it being now twelve o’clock, dinner would 
be on the table at half-past one, during which imterval he begged Ramsay to 
amuse himself, by examining the pictures, books, &c., with which the room 
was well furnished. ‘Then, resuming histablets and pen, and taking the letters 
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with him, Mynheer Van Krause made a.very low bow, and left Ramsay to him- 
self, little imagining that he had admitted an attainted traitor under his roof. 

Ramsay could speak Dutch fluently, for he had been quartered two years at 
Middleburg, when he was serving in the army. As soon as the sailors had taken 
up his portmanteau, and he had dismissed them with a gratuity, the extent of 
which made the old porter open his eyes with astonishment, and gave him a 
favourable opinion of his master’s new guest, he entered into conversation with 
the old man, who, like Eve upon another occasion, was tempted, nothing loth, for 
the old man loved to talk ; and in a house so busy as the syudic’s, there were few 
who had time to chatter, and those who had, preferred other conversation to what, 
it must be confessed, was rather prosy. 

“ Mein Gott, mynheer, you must not expect to have company here all day. My 
master has the town business and his own business to attend to: he can’t well 
get through it all: besides, now is a busy time, the sclruyts are bringing up the 
cargo of a vessel from a far voyage, and Mynheer Krause always goes to the 
warehouse from breakfast till dinner, and then again from three or four, o'clock 
till six. After that he will stay above, and then he sees company, and hears our 
young lady sing.” 

“* Young lady! has he a daughter then?” oN 

“ He has a daughter, mynheer—only one—only one child—no son, it 1s a pity; 
and so much money too, they say. I don’t know how many stivers and guilders 
she will have by-and-bye.” 

‘“Isnot Madame Krause still alive !” 

“No, Mynheer, she died when this maiden was born. She was a good lady, 
cured me once of the yellow jaundice.” : 

Ramsay, like all young men, wondered what sort of a person this lady might be, 
but he was too discreet to put the question. He was, however, pleased to hear 
that there was 2 young female in the house, as it would make the time pass away 
more agreeably ; not thathe expected much. Judging from the father, he made 
up his mind, as he took his clothes out of his valise, that she was very short, very 
prim, and had a hooked nose. 

The old man now left the room to allow Ramsay to dress, and telling him that 
if he wanted anything, he had only to call for Koops, which was his name, but 
going out, he returned to say, that Ramsay must call rather loud, as he was a 
little hard of hearing. 

“ Well,” thought Ramsay, as he was busy with his toilet, “here I am safe 
lodged at last, and everything appears as if it would prosper. ‘There is something 
in my position which my mind revolts at, but stratagem is necessary in war. J am 
in the enemy’s camp to save my own life, and to serve the just cause. It is no 
more than what they attempt to do with us. It is my duty to my lawful sove- 
reign, but still———I do not like it. ‘Then the more merit in performing a duty so 
foreign to my inclinations.” 

Such were the thoughts of Ramsay, who, like other manly and daring dis- 
positions, was dissatisfied with playing the part of a deceiver, although he had 
been selected for the service, and his selection had been approved of at the court 
of St. Germains. 

Open warfare would have suited him better; but he would not repine at what 
he considered he was bound in fealty to perfurm, if required, although he in- 
stinctively shrunk from it. His toilet was complete, and Ramsay descended into 
the reception-room: he had been longer than usual, but probably that was be- 
cause he wished to commune with himself, or it might be, because he had been 
informed that there was a young lady in the house. 

The room was empty when Ramsay entered it, and he took the advice of his 
host, and amused himself by examining the pictures, and other articles of verti, 
with which the room was filled. 

At last, having looked at everything, Ramsay examined a splendid clock on 
the mantelpiece, before the fine glass, which mounted to the very top of the lofty 
room, when, accidentally casting his eyes to the looking-glass, he perceived in it 
that the door of the room, to which his back was turned, was open, and that a 
female was standing there, apparently surprised to find a stranger, and not exactly 


knowing whether to advance or retreat. Ramsay remained in the same position, | 


as if he did not perceive her, that he might look at her without her being aware 
of it. It was, as he presumed, the syndic’s daughter; but how different from 
the person he had conjured up in his mind’s eye, when at his toilet! Apparently 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age, she was rather above the height of 
woman, delicately formed, although not by any means thin in her person: her 
figure possessing all that feminine luxuriance, which can only be obtained when 
the bones are small, but well covered. Her face was oval, and brilliantly fair. 
Her hair of a dark chestnut, and her eyes of a deep blue. Her dress was simple 
to the extreme. She wore nothing but the white woollen petticoats of the time, 
so short, as to show above her ankles, and a sort of little jacket of fine green 
cloth, with lappets, which descended from the waist, and opened in front. Alto- 
gather, Ramsay thought that he had never in his life seen a young female so 


peculiarly attractive at first sight: there was a freshness in her air and appear- | 


ance so uncommon,so unlike the general crowd. As she stood in a state of 
uncertainty, her mouth opened, and displayed small and beautifully white teeth. 

Gradually she receded, supposing that she had not been discovered, and closed 
the door quietly after her, leaving Ramsay for a few seconds at the glass, 
his eyes fixed upon the point at which she lad disappeared. 

Ramsay of course fell into a reverie, as most men do in a case of this kind; 
but he had not proceeded very far into it before he was interrupted by the appear- 
anee of the syndic, who entered by another door. 

“Tam sorry to have been obliged to leave you to your own company, Mynheer 
Ramsay, so soon after your arrival ; but my arrangement of time is regular, and I 
cannot make any alteration. Before you have been with us long, I trust that 
you will find means of amusement. I shall have great pleasure in introducing 
you to many friends whose time is not so occupied as mine. Once again let me 
say how happy I am to receive so distinguished a young gentleman under my 
roof. Did the cutter bring despatches for the States General, may I inquire ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Ramsay, “she did; and they are of some importance.” 

“Indeed?” rejoined mynheer inquisitively. 

“My dear sir,” said Ramsay, blushing at his own falsehood, “we are, I be- 
lieve, both earnest in one point, which is to strengthen the good cause. 


with 


Under 


such an impression, and having accepted your hospitality, I have no right to with- | 


hold what I know, but with which others are not acquainted.” 

“ My dear sir,” interrupted Krause, who was now fully convinced of the im- 
portance of his guest, “‘ you do me justice, I am firm and stedfast in the good 
cause. Iam known to be so, and | am also, I trust, discreet; confiding to my 
friends, indeed, but it will be generally acknowledged that Mynheer Krause has 
possessed, and safely guarded, the secrets of the state.” 

Now, in the latter part of this speech, Mynheer Krause committed a small 
mistake. He was known to be a babbler, one to whoma secret could not be im- 


parted, without every risk of its being known; and it was from the knowledge of | 


this failing in Mynheer Krause that Ramsay had received such very particular re- 
commendations to him. As syndic of the town, it was impossible to prevent his 
knowledge of government secrets, and when these occasionally escaped, they 
were always traced to his not being able to hold his tongue. 

Nothing pleased Mynheer Krause so much as a secret, because nothing gave 
kim so much pleasure as whispering itconfidentially into the ear of a dozen confi- 
dential friends. The consequence was, the government was particularly careful 
that he should not know what was going on, and did all they could to prevent it; 
but there were many others who, although they could keep a secret, had no ob- 
jection to part with it for a consideration, and in the enormous commercial trans 
actions of Mynheer Krause, it was not unfrequent fora good bargain to b« 
struck with him by one or more of the public functionaries, the difference between 


the sum proposed and accepted being settled against the interests of Mynheer | 


Krause, by the party putting him in possession of some government movement 
which had hitherto been kept in petto. 


pays dear for it, so did Mynheer Krause. 


Now when it is remembered that Ramsay had opened and read the whole of 
the despatches, it may at once be supposed what a valuable acquaintance he 
would appear to Mynheer Krause; but we must not anticipate. Ramsay's reply 
was, “I feel it my bounden duty to impart all I am possessed of to my very wor- 
thy host, but allow me to observe, mynheer, that ; 
be overheard.”’ 


“T am piéased to find one of your aze so circumspect,” replied Krause ; “ per- 
haps it would be better to defer our conversation till after supper, but in the mean- 
time, could you not just give me a little inkling of what is going on?” 

Ramsay had difficulty in stifling a stile at this specimen of Mynheer Krause’s 
eagerness for intelligence. He very gravely walked up to him, looked all round 
the room as if he was afraid thet the walls would hear him, and then whispered 
for a few seconds in the ear of his host. 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed Krause, looking up into Ramsay's face. 

Ramsay nodded his head authoritatively. 

“Gott in himmel !” exclaimed the syndic; but here the bell for dinner rane a 
loud peal. “Dinner is on the table, mynheer,” 
me to show you the way. We will talk this ever to-night 
Is it possible ?”’ 


prudence is necessary—we may 


Mynheer Krause led the way to another saloon, where Ramsay found not only 


the table prepared, but, as he had anticipated, the daughter of his host, to whom 
he was introduced. “ Wilhelmina,” said Mynheer Krause, “ our young friend 
will stay with us, I trust, some trme, and yeu must do all you can to make him 
comfortable. You know, my dear, that business must be attended to. With 
me, time is money, so much so, that | can scarcely do justice to the affairs of th 
state devolving upon me in virtue of my office. You must therefore join with 
me, and do your best to amuse our guest.” 

To this speech Wilhelmina made no reply, but by @ gracious inclination of her 
head towards Ramsay, which was returned with all humility. ‘The dinner was 
excellent, and Ramsay amused himself very well indeed until it was over. Myn- 


Every man has his hobby, and usually 


continued the syndic, * allow | 
Gott in hinmel !— | 





THe Albion. 











heer Krause then led the way to the saloon, called for coffee, and, as soon as he 
had finished it, made an apology to his guest, and left him alone with his beauti- 
ful daughter. 

Wilhelmina Krause was a young person of a strong mind irregularly cultivated, 
she had never known the advantage of a mother’s care, and was indeed self-edu- 
cated. She had a strong tinge of romance in her character, and, left so much 
alone, she loved to indulge in it. 

In other points she was clever, well read, and accomplished, graceful in her 
manners, open in her disposition to a fault, for, like her father, she could not keep 
a secret, net even the secrets of her own heart ; for whatever she thought she 
gave utterance to, which is not exactly the custom in this world, and often at- 
tended with unpleasant consequences. 

The seclusion in which she had been kept added to the natural timidity of her 
disposition—but when once intimate, it also added to her confiding character.— 
It was impossible to see withe © uim'r ng her, to know her without loving her ; 
for she was Nature herself, and at same time in her person one of Nature's 
master. pieces. 

As we observed, when they retired to the saloon, Mynheer Krause very shortly 
quitted them, to attend to his afluirs below, desiring his daughter to exert herself 
for the amusement of his guest ; the contrary, however, was the case, for Ram- 
| say exerted himself to amuse her, and very soon was successful, for he could 
| talk of courts and kings, of courtiers and of people, aud of a thousand things, all 

interesting to a young girl who had lived secluded; and as his full-toned voice, in 
| measured and low pisch, fell upon Wilhelmina’s ear, she never perhaps was so 





much interested. She seldom ventured a remark, except it was to request him 
to proceed, and the eloquent language with which Ramsay clothed his ideas, ad- 
ded a charm to the novelty of nis conversation. In the course ef two hours, 
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thou not a sly roisterer? Or art thou a hermit over thy drops, and dost count 
flasks alone? Ay! ay! well, to thy cellar, man; and,—yes,—thine arms are 
long enough,—bring up ten bottles of thy choicest Malaga.” 

‘**T!—my cellar !—Malaga!” stammered Stephen. 

* Surely thou hast a cellar?” and the stranger put his hat upon the table with 
the air of aman set in for a carouse. 

“For forty years, but it hath never known wine,” cried the goldsmith. “TI 
—TI nave never known wine.” ‘The stranger said nothing; but turning full 
upon Stephen, and placing his hands upon his knees, he blew out his flushing 
cheeks like a bagpipe, and sat with his eyes blazing upon the heretic. ‘ No, 
never !”” gasped Stephen, tervified, for a sense of his wickedness began to pos- 
sess him. 

‘“* And dost thou repent!” asked the stranger, with a touch of mercy towards 
the sinner. 

‘*J—humph ! I’m a poor man,” cried Curlew ; “ yes, though I’m a goldsmith, 
and seem rich, [—I’'m poor! poor!” 

“ Well, tis luck I come provided ;”’ and the stranger placed upon the table a 
couple of flasks. Whether he took them from under his cloak, or evoked them 
through the floor, Stephen knew not; but he started at them as they stood re- 
bukingly upon his table, as if they had becn two sheeted ghosts. ‘* Come, glass- 
es,”’ cried the giver of the wine. 

“Glasses !”” echoed Stephen, ‘in my house !” 

* Right, glasses! No—cups, and let them be gold ones,”—and the bacchanal, 
for it was plain he was such, waved his arm with an authority which Stephen at- 
tempted not to dispute, but rose, and hobbled into the shop, and returned with 
two cups, just as the first cork was drawn. ‘ Come, there’s sunlight in that, eh?” 


, 
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| Ramsay had already acquired a moral influence over Wilhelmina, who looked 
| up to him with respect, and another feeling, which we can only define by saying 
| that it was certainly anything but ill will. 
| ‘The time passed so rapidly, that the two young people could hardly believe it 
| possible that it was past six o’clock, when they were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Mynheer Krause, who came from his counting-house, the labours of the 
day being over. In the summer time it was his custom to take his daughter out 
in the carriage at this hour, but the weather was too cold, and moreover, it was 
nearly dark. A conversation ensued on general topics, which lasted till supper 
time ; after this repast was over Wilhelmina retired, leaving Ramsay and the syn- 
dic alone. 

It was then that Ramsay made known to his host the contents ef the despatches 
—much to Mynheer Krause’s surprise and delight, who felt assured that his 
| guest must be strong in the confidence of the English government, to be able to 
| communicate such intelligence. Ramsay, who was aware that the syadic would | 

sooner or later know what had been written, of course was faithful in his de- 
tail; not so, however, when they canvassed the attempts of the Jacobite party ; 
then Mr. Krause was completely mystified. It was not till a late hour that they 
retired to bed. The next morning, the syndic, big with his intelligence, called 
upon his friends in person, and much to their surprise, told them the contents of 
the despatches which had been received—and, much to his delight, discovered 
that he had been correctly informed. He also communicated what Ramsay had 
told him relative to the movements of the Court of St. Germains, and this un- 
intentionally false intelligence was forwarded to England as from good authority. 
It hardly need be observed, that in a very short time Ramsay had gained the en- 
tire confidence of his host, and we may add also, of his host’s daughter : but we 
must leave him for the present to follow up his plans, whatever they may be, 
and return to the personages more immediately connected with this narrative. 
(To be Continued.) 
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cried the stranger, as he poured the wine into the vessels. ‘So, thou hast never 
drunk wine? Well, here’s to the baptism of thy heart.” And the stranger emp- 
tied the cup, and his lips smacked like a whip. 

And Stephen Curlew tasted the wine, and looked around, below, above ; and 
the oaken wainscot did not split in twain, ner did the floor yawn, nor the ceiling 
gape. Stephen tasted a second time; thrice did he drink, and he licked his 
mouth as a cat licks the cream from her whiskers, and putting his left hand upon 
his stomach, softly sighed. 

“Ha! ha! another cup? I know thou wilt,”—and Stephen took another, and 
another ; and the two flasks were in brief time emptied. ‘They were, however, 
speedily followed by twe more, placed by the stranger on the table, Stephen open- 
ing his eyes and mouth at their mysterious appearance. ‘The contents of these 


were duly swallowed, and lo! another two stood before the goldsmith, or as he 
then thought, four. 


aoe 


* There never was such a Bacchus,” cried Stephen’s customer, eyeing the 


| ring. ‘* Why, aman may see his stomach fairly heave, and his cheek ripen with 
| wine ; yet, till this night, thou hadst never tasted the juice’ What—what could 


have taught thee to carve the god so capitally '” 

‘*‘Tnstinct—instinct,” called out the goldsmith, his lips turned to clay by too 
much wine. 

** And yet,” said the stranger, ‘I care not so much for—How old art thou 
Stephen?” 

“ Sixty-five,” and Stephen hiccuped. 

**] care not so much for thy Death, Stephen ; instinct should have made thee a 
better hand at Death.” 

“Tis a good Death,” cried the goldsmith, with unusual boldness, ‘a mos 
sweet Death.” 

“Tis too broad—the skeleton of an alderman with the flesh dried upon him 
He hath not the true desolation—the ghastly nothingness of the big bugbear. No 
matter; I’m content ; but this Ill say, though thou hast shown thyself a profes- 
sor at Bacchus, thou art yet but a poor apprentice to Death.” 

Stephen Curlew answered not with words, but he snored very audibly. How 
long he slept he could not well discover ; but when he awoke, he found himselt 
alone ; no, not alone, there stood upon the table an unopened flask of wine. Ina 
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Stephen Curlew was a thrifty goldsmith in the reign of the second Charles. 
His shop was a mine of metal: he worked for the court, although, we fear, his | 
| name is not to be found in any record in the State-Paper Office. Stephen was | 
| a bachelor, and, what is strange, he never felt, that is, he never complained of, | 
| his loneliness. His chased ewers, his embossed goblets, his gold in bars, were to | 
| him wife and children. Midas was his only kinsman. He would creep among 

his treasures, like an old gray rat, and rub his hands, ard smile, as if communing 
| with the wealth about him. He had so long hugged gold to his heart, that it beat 
is nothing else. Stephen was a practical philosopher; for he would meekly 


take the order—nay, consult the caprice—of the veriest popinjay with the humi- 
| lity of a pauper, when, at a word, he might have outblazoned lords and earls. If 

this be not real philosophy, thought Stephen, as he walked slip-shod at the heels 
of his customers, what is? 

Stephen was a man of temperance ; he was content to see venison caryed on 
| his hunting-cups ; he cared not to have it in his larder. His eyes would melt at 
| clustering grapes chased on banquet goblets ; but no drop of the living juice passed 
| the goldsmith’s lips. Stephen only gave audience to Bacchus when introduced 

by Plutus. Such was the frugality of Stephen to his sixty-fifth year; and then, 
or his name had not been eternized in this our page, temptation fell upon him. 
| It was eight o’clock, on a raw spring evening, and Stephen sat alone in his 
| backroom. ‘There was no more fire upon the hearth than might have lain in a | 
| linder-box, but Stephen held his parchment hands above it, and would not be cold. | 
A small silver lamp, with a short wick—for the keen observation of Stephen had | 
taught him the scientific truth, that the less the wick, the less the expenditure ot | 
oil—glowed, a yellow speck in the darkness. On the table lay a book, a treatise 
| on precious stones ; and on Stephen's knee, “ Hermes, the true Philosopher.” | 
Stephen was startled from a waking dream by a loud and hasty knocking at the | 
| door. Mike, the boy, was out, but it could not behe. Stephen took up the 
| lamp, and was creeping to the door, when his eye caught the silver, and he again 
| placed it upon the table, and felt his way through the shop. Unbolting the five 


| bolts of the door, but keeping fast the chain, Stephen demanded “who was | 
there ?” 





‘*T bear a commission from Sir William Brouncker, and I’m in haste.” 

** Stay you a minute—but a minute ;” and Stephen hurried for the lamp, then | 
hastily returned, opened the door, and the visitor passed the threshold. 

“Tis not Charles,” cried Stephen, alarmed at his mistake, for he believed he 
had heard the voice of Sir William’s man. 

“No matter for that, Stephen; you work for men, and not for Christian 
name. Come, I have a job for you; and the visitor, with the easy, assured 


| air of a gallant, lounged mto the back parlour, followed by the tremulous Ste- 
phen 


| ‘Sir William—” began the goldsmith. 
“He bade me use his name; the work I'd have you do is for myself. Fear 
| not; here’s money in advance,” and the stranger plucked from his pocket a purse, 
| which, in its ample length, lay like a bloated snake upon the table. 
Stephen smiled, and said, ‘** Your business, Sir?” 
| ‘See here,” and the stranger moved the lamp immediately between them, 
| when, for the first time, Stephen clearly saw the countenance of his customer. | 
| His face was red as brick, and his eyes looked deep as the sea, and glowed with | 
good humour. His mouth was large and frank ; and his voice came as from the | 
| well of trath. His hair fell in curls behind his ears, and his moustache, black 
| as coal, made a perfect crescent on his lip, the points upwards. Other men may 
be merely good fellows, the stranger seemed the best. ‘ See here,” he repeated, 


and produced a drawing on a small piece of paper, “can you cut me this in a seal | 
ih 3 
ring ! 


“ Humph !"" and Stephen put on his spectacles, “the subject is”"— | 

Bacchus squeezing grape-juice into the cup of death,” said the stranger. 

** An odd conceit,” cried the goldsmith. 

** We all have our whims, or woe to the sellers 

| can it be done?” 
“Surely, Sir, surely. On what shall it be cut?” 
‘** An emerald, nothing less, It is the drinker’s stone 

! Curlew ?” 

| ‘This day week, Sir, if I live in health.” 

The day came, Stephen was a tradesman of his word, and the stranger sat in 

| the back parlour, looking curiously into the ring 

“ Per Bacco! Rarely done. Why, Master Curlew, thou hast caught the very 

| chops of glorious Liber, his swimming cyes, and blessed mouth. Ha! ha! thou 
| hast put thy heart into the work, Master Curlew; and how cunningly hast thou 

all but hid the dart of Death behind the thyrsus of 
| hand clutches the pulpy cluster, and with what a 
| rain, plashing into rubies in the cup of Mors!” 

** It was my wish to satisfy, most noble Sir,” said Stephen meekly, somewhat 

| confounded by the loud praises of the speaker 

** May you never be choked with a zrape-stone, Master Curlew, for this goodly | 
work. Ha!” and the speaker looked archly at the withered goldsmith ; “it hath | 
cost thee many a headache ere thou couldst do this.” 

“If I may say it, [ have laboured hard at the craft—have been a thrifty, sober | 
man,” said Stephen. 

“Sober! Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the speaker, and his face glowed redder, and 
his eyes melted; “sober! Why, thou wast begot ina wine cask, and suckled by | 
a bottle, or thou hadst never done this 3y the thigh of Jupiter! he who touch- 
ed this,” and the stranger held up the ring to his eye, and laughed again, “he 
who touched this, hath never known water. Tut! man: were I to pink thee 
with a sword, thou’dst bleed wine !” 

| “I,” cried Stephen, “I bleed ;"’ and he glanced fearfully towards the door, 
and then at the stranger, who continued to look at the ring. 

“The skin of the sorriest goat shall sometimes hold the choicest liquor,” said 
the stranger, looking into the dry face of the goldsmith. 


,’ said the customer. “ Well, | 

‘ 
In a week, Master | 
' 
| 
} 


the god. How his life-giving | 


gush comes down the purple 


* Come, confess, art 


| tween his thumb and finger, when, looking round,—oh! sad mishap, heavy mis- 


| several long nails; a small wine-flask was also found near the remains, which, it 


| delight of the public taste. 


| Kelly, 


moment the mystery broke upon him—and he sprang to his feet with a shriek, FF 
and rushed into the shop. No, he had rot been drugged by thieves—all was as 
it should be. The stranger, like an honest and a courteous man, had taken but his 
own; and, without disturb:ng the sleeper, had quitted the house. And Stephen 
Curlew, the wine glowing in his heart—yea, down to his very nails, stood and 
smiled at the unopened flask before him. 

Stephen continued to eye the flask ; and though its donor had shared with him 
he knew not how inany bottles, Stephen was resolved that not one drop of the 
luscious juice before him should wet an alien throat. But how—where to secure 
it? For in the passion which seized upon the goldsmith, the one flask seemeti to 
him more precious than the costly treasure in his shop—a thing to be guarded 
with more scrupulous affection—more jealous love. In what nook of his kous¢ 
to hide the glorious wealth—what corner, where it might escape the profane 
glances and itching fingers of his workmen? ‘The thought fell in a golden flash 
upon him—the cellar—aye, the cellar! Who of his household ever thought of 
approaching the cellar? Stephen seized the flask and lamp, and paused. ‘The 
cellar had no leck! no matter; he had a bag of three inch nails and a stout 
hammer. 

The next morning, neighbours met at the closed door and windows of the gold- 
smith, and knocked and shouted— shouted and knocked. They were, however, 
reduced to a crowbar, and, at length, burst into the house. Every place was 
searched, but there was nowhere visible old Stephen Curlew. Days passed on, 
and strange stories filled the ears of men. One neighbour vowed that he had had 
a dream ora vision, he knew not which, wherein he saw the goldsmith whirled 
down the Strand in a chariot drawn by a lion and @ tiger, and driven by a half- 
naked young man, wearing a paniher shin, and on his head vine-leaves and ivy 
An old woman swore that she had seen Stephen carried away by a dozen devils 
(very much in liquor), with red faces and goat legs. However, in less than 4 
month, the goldsmith’s nephew, a scrivener’s clerk, took possession of Curlew’s 
wealth, and became a new-made butterfly with golden wings. As for Stephen 
after various speculations, it was concluded to the satisfaction of all parties, thet 
he must have been carried away by Satan himself, and the nephew cared not to 
combat popular opinions. But such, in truth, was not the end of the goldsmut! 
Hear it. 

Stephen, possessed by the thought of the cellar, with the one flask, a lamp 
nails and hammer, proceeded to the sacred crypt. He arrrived inthe vault, an 
having kissed the flask, reverently put it down, aid straightway addressed himsel! 
tothe work. Closing the door, he drove the first nail, the second, third ; a! 
borrowing new strength from the greatness of his purpose, he struck each na 
upon the head with the force and precision of a Cyclops, burying it deep in tli 
oak. With this new-found might, he drove cleven nails; the twelfth was be- 
' awful error '—he had driven the nails from the wrong side !—Jn a word, 
and we tremble while we write it, he had nailed himself in! ‘There he stood, and 
there stood the flask. He gasped with horror, his foot stumbled, struck the lamp, 
it fell over, and the light went out. 

Shall we write further on the agony of Stephen Curlew? Shall we descril 
how he clawed and struck at the door, now in the hope to wrench a nail, and now 
to alarm the breathing men above! No; we will not dwell upon the horror; 1! 
is enough that the fate of the goldsmith was dimly shadowed forth in the follow 
ing paragraph of last Saturday. 


chance 


““Some labourers, digging a foundation near ‘’—no, we will not name the plac« 
for the family of the Curlews is not yet eatinct, and there may be descendents | 
the neighbourhood—* near 








, founda skeleton; a hammer was beside it, wit! 





is considered, could not have been in the vault in which they were discovered, : 
| less than a century and three quarters !” 
Oh, ye heads of families—and oh, ye thrifty, middle-aged bachelors, boarding 
with families, or growing mouldy by yourselves, never, while ye live, forget th’ 
| terrible end of Stephen Curlew. And oh, ye heads of families—and oh, ye afore: 
said bachelors, albeit ye have only one bottle left, never—Nrver NaiL UP TH! 
WINE-CELLAR. 
—a 
HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. i, 


Froin Blackwood’s Magazine.—{ Concluded from the last Allion.} 


In music, as in poetry, there have always been two schools. The classic 2! 


| the romantic. The former regular, graceful elegant; the latter wild, often rude 


often ungraceful, but often powerful and postponing all things to power. ‘Th 
classic gaining its object by addressing itself to the sense of pleasure, the romant 
by exciting the sense of admiration. ‘The triumphs of the two schools have alte 
nated in music as in poetry. The weariness of excessive elegance has lowered t!i' 
popularity of the one, the exhaustion of strong sensations has extinguished the ho 
nours of the other. Thus runs the circle. A performer was now to appear whoré 
consummate elegance gave the palmto the classic school for the time. The name 
of Giornovichi -is still remembered by some of our living amateurs He was 4 
Palermitan, born in the year 1745, a year which has left its marks strongly ‘ 


other reasons, on British recoliection. His life was spent in roving through tt 


| capitels of Evrope. Acquiring his exquisite and touching style under the celebrat 


ed Lolli, he went to Paris. After extinguishing all competitorship even in jealovs 
France, for two years, he went to Prussia as first violin in the royal chapel # 
Potsdam. He then went, preceded by his fame, to St Petersburg From 172 
he remained four years in England, visiting the provinces and Ireland, to the ere 

Then, with that love of rambling which characteris‘ 


| musicians and foreign artists of every description, he returned to Germany, tre" 


. . . . } 
Germany went to Russia, and in St. Petersburgh died in 1804. ‘The late Micha 
in his pleasant nightgown-and-slipper style, gives, perhaps, as true a ce! 


, ; + 1 T - 
| ception of this admirable violinist as could be given by the most formal clera 
ter He heard him at Vienna on his way from Russia. “He was a men of 
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certain age, but in the full vigour of talent. His tone was very powerful, his exe- | must be acknowledged that De Beriot’s conduct on the death of the unhappy | own day, and with a power which has never been rivalled by Italy herself. Pa- 


cution most rapid, and his /asée, above all, alluring. 
brance played such pleasing music. He generally closed his concertos with a 
rondo, the subject of which was some popular Russian air, to which he composeu 
variations with enchanting taste.” Another authority has observed, that ** slightly 
educated, and shallow as a musician, his native talent, and the facility with which 
he was enabled to conquer mechanical difficulties, rendered him so briliant ead 
powerful a player, that, for a time, he was quite the rage in both Prance and En- 
gland.” Weare inclined to prefer Michael Kelly’s verdict. Giornovicli’s style 
was neither powerful nor brilliant. It was, what is better than either, delightfal. 
Possessing great mastery of execution, it was always subservient to a native 
beauty of conception, which made his performance perhaps the inost charming 
that was ever known. Delicacy, refinement, polish of the highest orter, were 
there ; but no violinist within memory had so fine a faculty of concealing his art, 
and subduing the audience as with a spell, His concertos have now gone out of 
fashion. Intricacy, eccentricity, and novelty are the choice of instrumentalists 
in ourday. ‘I'he startling, strange, and difficult are the mo tern triumph of the 
art. But in these feats of the finger he abandons the nobler triumph of the soul. 
The concertos of Giornovichi remain before us as evidence of the clezance, ten- 
derness, and sensibility of his genius. ‘They are, of course, neglected by the 
modern solo player, who must astonish, or be nothing; but they form the limit 
of all that is delicious in the violin; and the first artist who will have the courage 
to try how far they may be felt by an audience, even in our day, will find that they 
possess at least rudiments of success, which are not to be found in the abrupt- 
ness and extravagance of the later mountebanks of the finger-board. 

By a strange contrast with the playful grace of his style, Giornovichi’s temper 
was more than irritable. His life seems to have been a long quarrel with men 
and countries. He was aliost a professed duellist. His caprices alienated the 
public ; and his patrons generally found his petulance more than equivalent to 
their pleasure in his ability. He left England in anger, and appears to have 
transported this luckless spirit wherever he went. But he was a matchless musi- 
cian, and his concertos must be long the study of every artist who desires to dis- 
cover the true secret of captivation. 

The classic school was now to give way to the romantic. 
familiar, appeared in London in 1790, at Salomon’s concerts. 
recognised as the creator of a new era of the violin. 
ficent, his style of composition was admirably seconded by the brilliancy and | 
vividness of his execution. Unlike the majority of great violinists, he had also 
the talent of a great composer. No man of modern times approached so near 
to the sublime. His master had been the well-known Pugnani, whose breadth of 
performance and force of tone were long unequalled. But to these his pupil 
added the fire of genius. 

Viotti was born in 1755, at Fontaneto in Piedmont. 
was early and rapid. At twenty he was first violinist in the Royal. Chapel of 
Turin. After a few years’ study there, he commenced the usual tour of artists, 
and passing through Germany, caine to Paris. ‘There he was the universal won- 
der; but his petulance at a concert in the palace at Versailles drove him from 
public representation. 


Viotti, a name still 


His musical education 


It happened unfortunately for his peaceable career that he was a good deal in- 
fected with the revolutionary absurdities of the time, and the angry musician 
notoriously avenged himself by becoming the peevish republican. On the in- 
creasing tumults in 1790, which threatened to put an end to the arts along with 
the artists, Viotti left Paris, and came to England ; his reception was rapturous ; 
delighting England and eclipsing all competition. But the Revelution in France 
had already made terrible canes. The French church and nobility had been 
destroyed, the unhappy King and Queen had been murdered ; and yet this terri- | 
ble catastrophe, which has stained the name of France for ever, actually inflamed | 
the language of Revolution every where into absolute treason. Viotti’s tem- | 
perament had the Italian excitability. His knowledge of government proba- 
bly amounted to no more than the nonsense of the Parisian declaimers, and his | 
gratitude to the country which paid and protected him was said to have been whol- 
ly effaced by the ridiculous ambition of flourishing as a politician. Whether he 
went the full length of acting as a revolutionary agent for France, or was merely 
fool enough to talk insolently of England, those were not times to suffer inso- 
lence, however excellently a man might fiddle. The example, too, might have 
encouraged more of those extra-orchestral performances ; for France was at that | 
time absolutely rabid, and England full of adventurers, who, however without a 
name, were certainly not without a purpose. ‘There were said to be conspiracies 
among the French and Italian cooks and valets, whom our noblemen had been 
weak enough to bring into their service. Instances were mentioned where those 
ruffians had club dinners, in which nothing but treason was talked against the | 
country that gave them bread, and where they dipped their handkerchiefs in claret, | 
in commemoration of the death of ‘ Louis le Tyran,” the least of a tyrant of | 
any king since Pharamoud. 
were public perils then; and the sooner the clubbists were sent back to their pro- 
per place, Paris and her massacres, the better. 

Viotti, with all his Republican sympathies, and we do not charge his memory | 
with any direct attempt to put them in practice here, knew Paris too well to re- 
turn there while the fever of Directories and Democracies raged. He quietly | 
withdrew to Germany, and there, in a villa near Hamburgh, he devoted himself | 
toa much more suitable occupation than the rise or fall of dynasties, the produc- 
tion of so:ne of those works, including his duets, which will make him remem- | 
bered long after his political follies are forgotten. But it is difficult for a foreigner | 
to avoid a sentimental display. ‘The words cost him nothing, and feeling much | 
more. ‘ Cet ouvrage,”’ says Viotti, in the preface to his ‘Six Duos Concertan- | 








tes,’ ‘est le fruit du loisir que le malheur me procure. Quelques morceaux ont 
été dictés par la peine, d’autres par l'espoir.”” He was at this time living ina | 
little palace, with every enjoyment that man could desire, and with every spot of | 


He was instantly | en of Paganini’s style than any published composition of the great violinist 
Bold, majestic, and magni- | himself. 


| Academy of Music” may yet produce, is, of course, in the clouds of all things 


| mind in music, must be to extend the musical education to the multitude. The 


No performer in my remem- | Mai }ran must raise more than doubts of his sensibility. And the musician, 


“luke the poet, who is destitute of feeling, is deprived of the first source of ex- 
cellence. He may be ingenious, but he never can be great. He is ignorant o! 
the secret which supremely sways the mind. It is probable that he will never 
return to this country. ‘The impression which he has left behind is fatal to all 
populacity. In Germany, Spohr is still the celebrated name. Louis Spohr 
was born in the Brunswick territory, in 1785. His distinctions were rapid ; 
for at twenty-one, after making a tour of the German cities, and visit- 
ing Russia with increasing fame, he vas appointed first violin and com- 
poser to the Duke of Taxe Gotha. In 1817, he made a tour of the Italian 
cities, and in 1820 came to England, where he performed at the Philharmonic 
concerts. He had already been known to violinists by the science of his com- 
positions, and his knowledge of the capacities of the violin. His performance 
in this country exhibited all the command which was to be expected from Ger- 
man vigour. Bnt it must be confessed that the want of conception was appa- 
rent. His style was heavy. With remarkable purity of tone, aad perfect skill 
in the management of the bow, he was never brilliant. Sweet melodies, grace- 
ful modulations, and polished cadenzas were all; and in these are not contained 
the spells of music. Even his large and heavy figure had some effect in prejudi- 
cing the ear against his style. All seemed ponderous alike. ‘The weather, too, 
during his visit, happened to be unusually close for the season, and the rather 
corpulent German too palpably suffered under a perpetual thaw. His perform- 
ance in this state was the reverse of elegant ; and the intricacy of his composi- 
tion, the perpetual toil of science, and the general absence of expression—quali- 
ties so visible in all his written works, without the exception of his best opera, 
Faust — oppressed his violin. : 
‘The most popular violin composer now in Germany, or in Europe, is Mayseder. 
| His style is singularly, yet sometimes showily toilseme. As Spohr’s is the la- 
bour of science, Mayseder’s is the labour of brilliancy. His works are strictly 
for the fashion of the time—popular airs with showy variations, some feeble and 
affected, but some unquestionably of remarkable richness, variety, and subtlety. 
His air, with variations, dedicated to Paganini, the ‘* pons asinorum” of our ama- 
teurs, is a well known specimen of all those qualities, and is even a happier spe- 








The English school of the present day is but a name. What the “ Royal 
future. But forming many very dexterous performers, and some tulerable com- 
posers, it has exhibited no hope of giving England a musical genius. However, 
this is not said in any spirit of invidiousness against an institution, graceful in its 
nature, ingenious in its direction, and almost essential in its results to national 
refinement. Under the superintendence of Lord Burghersh, himseif a distin-, 
guished amateur, and the approval of Rvyalty, the institution has already consi- 
derably improved the performances of our theatrical orchestras, and has supplied 
our music meetings and public concerts with a race of well-taught musicians.— 
So far ithas “done the state some service.” 

But the great point remains. How is England to make or find those talents 
which render Germany and Italy the source of such perennial musical excellence, 
or rather which at brief intervals, render them so habitually productive of minds 
which give a fresh impulse to the powerful and lovely art of harmony ! To an- 
swer this question, it must be remembered, that in Germany and Italy alone the | 
lower orders are musically educated: in Germany, in the peasant schools; in 
Italy, in the schools attached to the churches and monasteries. In both these 
countries, out of this multitude new talents are constantly arising. While even 
in France, where immense patronage is extended to music, and where music is 
a national boast, but where it is not a part of national education, a new name in 
music is among the rarest of all possible things. Her Conservatoire produces el- | 
egant performers ; but those may be made by practice under any sky. But all | 
her ranks of performers are shaped according to the last style of Germany or 
[taly—a Kreutzer, a Spohr, or a Paganini. Of composers, with many elegant, 
she has not one original. Even Auber, though among the most pleasing dramatic 
composers of Europe, and greatly superior to the whole heavy school which at 
present overloads taste in Germany, is impressed with Rossini in every line. 
Auber is a Parisian Rossini. 

It is probable that the first step to discover the original power of the English 


ganini has commenced a new era of the king of all instruments, uniting the most 
boundless mastery of the violin with the most vigorous conception. Audacious 
_ in his experiments on the capacity of his instrument, yet retined to the extreme 
| of subtlety ; scientific, yet wild to the verge of extravagance, he brings to music 
| the enthusiasm of heart and habit, which would have made him eminent in per- 
| haps any other pursuit of the human faculties. Of a performer who has been so 
lately before the publie, and whose merits have been so amply discussed, it would 
_ be superfluous to speak in detail. But, by universal consent, Paganini has exhi- 
bited in his performance all the qualities combined, which separately once gave 
fame. By a singular ada, tation, his exterior perfectly coincides with his perfor- 
mance ; his tall gaunt figure, his long fleshless fingers, his wilc, eager, and wan 
visage, his thin grey locks falling over his shoulders, and his singular smile, some- 
times bitter and convulsive, al. uys strange, make up an aspect which approaches 
nearly to the spectral. When he comes on the stage, half crouching, slowly 
creeping onward, as if he found |:is withered limbs too weak to bear him, and with 
his wild eye glancing by tits round the house, he looks not unlike some criminal 
escaped froin the dungeon where hie had been worn down by long confinement, or 
a lunatic who had just been released from his chains. Of all earthly forms, his 
is the least earthly. ut it is when the first uproar of reception is stilled, when 

che orchestra has played its part, and the solo is to begin, that Paganini exhibits 
his singularity and his power in full view. He has hitherto held the violin hang- 
ing by his side ; he now raises it up slowly, fixes his eye upon it as aparent might 
look upon a favourite child ; gives one of his ghastly smiles; lets it down again, 
and glances round the audience, who sit in the profoundest silence looking at this 
mystic pantomine, as if it were an essential part of the performance. He then 
seizes it firmly, thrusts it close to his neck, gives a glance of triumph on all sides, 
waves his bow high above the strings, dashes it on them witha wild crash, and 
with that single impulse, lets out the whole torrent of harmony. 

Peculiar as this picture may seem, it is only so to those who have not heard the 
great master. ‘To those who have it will appear tame. He is extravagant beyond 
all bounds; yet his extravagance is not affectation, it is scarcely more than the 
natural result of a powerful passion acting on a nervous temperament, and 
naturalized by habits of lonely labour, by an all-engrossing imagination, and by a 
musical sensibility which seems to vibrate through every fibre of his frame. ‘The 
whole man is an instrument. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that his eccentricity in his latter perfor- 
mances, sometimes injured his excellence. His mastery of the violin was so coin- 
plete, that he often dared too much; and by attempting in his frolic moods, and 
his frolics are frenzies, to imitate things altogether below the dignity of music, he 
offended his audience. One of his favourite freaks was the imitation of old wo- 
men’s voices! He imitated birds, cats, and wolves. We have heard him give 
variations to the pretty air of the ‘‘Carnival de Venise,” the variations consisting 
of imitations of all the cracked trumpets, the drums, the fifes, the squeaking of 
the children, and the squabbles of Punch. ‘These were follies. But when his 
better genius resumed its influence he was unequalled, and probably will remain 
unequalled for another generation. He enjoyed one result which genius has too 
seldom enjoyed, extraordinary emolument. He is said to have made, during the 
single year of his residence in England, upwards of £20,000. His half share of 
the receipts of a single concert at the King’s Theatre was said to amount to 
seven hundred guineas. ‘Thus, in his hands, he established the superiority of the 
violin as a means of production over all others, and even over the human voice. 
Catalani, in her days of renown, never made so much by single performances. 
Paganini has now gone to Italy, where he has purchased estates, and where, if he 
is wise, he will continue and live on his fame. If he is weak or avaricious, he 
will return to England ; when his powers will have decayed, he will meet the re- 
ception of so many great performers, who have forgotten thet time makes 
inroads on every thing; he will receive pity where he once conquered applause ; 
and like Mara, Giardini, Rode, and a host of others, he will fly from the country, 
disheartened and disappointed, to hide his head in some obscure comer of the 
Continent, where he will leave his money to his housekeeper, his body to the 
monks, and die 

The novelties which Paganini has introduced into his performance have been 
highly panegyrized. Those are, his playing occasionally on a violin with but the 
fourth string—his pizzicato with the fingers of the left hand, giving the instru- 
ment something of the effect of the guitar—his use of the harmonic tones, and 





system of collecting the children of the people into large masses in our national 
schools would seem to afford the easiest means imaginable for giving them a cer- 
tain degree of general instruction in the rudiments of music. Those whose na- 
tures were adverse would soon exhibit their unfitness, and might be left to them. | 
selves ; but those who had a natural faculty for this delightful employment of | 
the idle hour, and solace of the unhappy one, would rapidly imbibe the knowl- | 


hese things seem only monstrous folly now—they | edge necessary ; aud where genius existed, its discovery would be inevitable — | Scura, about 1784. 


Other results of still higher value would be felt at no distant period. A musical 
faculty among the people would save them from the temptation, almost the ne- 
cessity, of having recourse to those gross excesses, which are much oftener the 
refuge from total want of occupation, than even the indulgence of vitiated tastes. 
Those wretched haunts into which our workmen and peasantry are inveigled by 
the mere restlessness of the idle mind and hand, would lose a large part of their 
attractions, when the better tastes of the people found so much simpler, safer, 
and cheaper employment for their leisure. We are fully aware that this cannot | 
be done atonce. With our habits, the very mention of the English peasant with | 
a guitar in his hand, or throwing that hand across the strings of a harp, nay seem 
ludicrous. Yet the Spanish peasant, gs active, industrious, and manly, a labour- 
er of the ground as any in Europe, is seen with a guitarin his hand, whenever 
that hand has not the spade. ‘The German peasant is frequently a clever harp- 


ist, violinist, and pianist ; and in neither instance is there the slightest diminution 


the world open to him except Paris, where he would probably have been hanged | of industry or manliness in the national character; while a great deal is confess- 


for too little democracy, and London, where he had already exhibited too much. | 

His career was still capable of prosperity ; but his rashness rendered him un- 
lucky. Aftera few years, in which his fame as a violin composer continually rose, 
he returned to England ; but instead of relying on his own astonishing powers as 
a performer, he plunged into trade, became a wine-merchant, and shortly suffer- 
ed the natural consequences of exchanging a pursuit which he understood better 
than any other man alive, for a pursuit of which he knew nothing He lost all 
that he was worth in the world. Hethen returned to Paris as Director of the 
Conservatoire ; but there he found himself all but forgotten. With the usual 
fate of musicians and actors, long absent, and returning into the midst of a new 
generation, he found national jealousy combining with the love of something new ; 
and between both, he felt himself in what is termed a false position. He now gave 
up his employment, and on a pension returned to England, a country, of which, 
notwithstanding his republican “exaltation,” he was fond. Here, mingling occa- 
sionally with society, still admired for his private performance on the violin—for 
he had entirely abandoned public exhibition—and living much at the house of 
Chinnery, an officer in the Treasury, fond of music, and who gave showy fetes 


at his villa near London—fétes which finally ruined the giver, not only in fortune | 


but in character—Viotti sunk into calm decay, and died March 3, 1824, aged 69. 
Viotti’s appearance was striking —he was tall, of an imposing figure, and counte- 
nance of strong expression—his forehead lofty, and his eye animated. As a 
composer for the violin he is unquestionably at the head of his school, and his 
school at the head. Its excellencies are so solid, that his violin concertos may 
be transferred to any other instrument, without a change of their character, and 
scarcely a diminution of their effect. Some of the most powerful concertos for 
the piano are Viotti’s, originally composed for the violin. The character of his 
style is nobleness. Pure melodies and rich harmonies had been attained by 
others ; but it was reserved for him to unite both with grandeur. ‘Tus was, in 
some degree, the result of his having been the scholar of Pugnani, the first man 
who taught the Italians the effect of combined breadth and brilliancy. But it 
was for the celebrated Piedmontoise to be at once supremely elegant and forcible, 
and to unite the most touching taste with the most dazzling command of all the 
powers of the instrument. 


to leave public taste free to return to the * sublime and beautiful” of Viotti. 


It might be interesting to examine the state of the French, German, and Eng-| [¢ has not sent into public one distinguished artist on any instrument whatever 


Another style has followed, and eccentricity forms | ; 
the spell of the day—eccentricity doubtless sustained by extraordinary spirit of 
execution, but still destined to pass away, after the brief period of surprise, and 


edly added te its temperance, social intelligence, and personal enjoyment. The 


| cultivation of vocal music is known to be extremely common among the German | 


soldiery : but it has never enfeebled their prowess in the field ; on the contrary, | 
it has often inflamed their natural intrepidity into heroism. In those minor de- | 
tails of service, which yet are so essential to the general superiority of troops, in 
regularity of marching, in orderly cantonment, in bearing the fatigue of the field 
and the weariness of the garrison, and in a hundred other matters of this kind, 
the fondness of the German for music renders him a remarkably contented, obe- 
| dient, and correct soldier. If the Royal Academy of Music could spread its in- 
| fluence in the direction of the people, by either fixing teachers of popular music in 
the smaller towns and villages at small salaries, or encouraging the leading inha- 
bitants of those places to have little public competitions, give little prizes to the 
| best performers, and from time to time forward to the Academy in London those 


who exhibited the most marked ability, and who intended to make music their | 


profession, there can be no doubt whatever that civilization and innocent pleasure 

among the humbler ranks would receive an important impulse. The music of 
| our churches too, would derive a still more powerful improvement from this cul- 
| tivation. In its present state, the church service in our cities, though often ad- 
| mirably sustained in its other departments, almost universally falls short in all 
| that belongs to music. The organ may be of the first order, and its performer a 

master of his art, but the hymn, left to a few miserable trebles among the charity 
| children, must always be repulsive. The true effect of church music is to be 
| known only where the congregation join; and they can join effectively only 

where there is some knowledge of music diffused among the people. No cathe- 

dral choir, however scientific, can supply the deficiency. The cathedral music is, 
| in general, the very reverse of devotional ; and a long anthem, with its solos, du- 
etts, artificial, abstruse, and often dreary labour of science, is a trial which, offend- 
ing the whole nature of the service, offends the ear of many, and the taste of all. 
| Once more we say to the royal and noble patrons of that Academy, that if they 
desire to be of national benefit, they must make the effort on a national scale.— 
| They may answer, that the narrowness of their funds prohibits this. We an- 
| swer, that the narrowness of their funds results solely from the narrowness of 
What have they done, even within their own limits! To speak 
| in the gentlest terms, they have done just so much as to point out the. error of 
| their principle. ‘The Academy, during the more than half-dozen years of its ex- 
| istence, has done what might have been done by any private school, and little 
| more. It has made some respectable performers, certainly not one remarkable 





| their design 


lish schools in detail; but we can now advert only to the living performer, who | __not one first-rate singer—not one popular composer. It has not produced a 


in each occupies the principal place. 


De Beriot appears to hold the highest esti- | single opera, a single sinfonia, a single concerto, known beyond its own walls.— 


mation among those French violinists who have visited England within these few | We doubt if it has even produced a_ single song ever heard beyond its own or- 


years. He is probably also the best of the native performers. 
ists of France, who have figured since Rode, are growing old, and we have 


All the violin- | chestra. 


In all this we desire most especially to avoid whatever may be regard- 
* | ed as personal to the patrons or conductors of the Institution. We are satisiied 


heard of no showy and novel successor. The school of Rode is still the pre- | that, so far as the details are concerned, their conduct is all that could be expect- 


vailing taste of the Conservatoire, and it is of the nature of every schovl to de- 


generate. 

The French mind has little of originality. 
clever at imitation. There are a greater number of ¢olerable musicians, painters 
architects, and actors in France than in the whole continent besides. 


has taught France all that she knows. 


But the | brilliant, the music of the harp, violin, and piano! 
brilliancy, force, and daring, of genius must be sought for in other Jands. Italy 


}ed. But we can have no hesitation in saying, that in a public point of view, the 
| Academy has limited its objects until the result !s inefficiency. What has it done 


In all things the Frenchman is | for that most important portion of public music, the music of the church? What 


. | for that most elegant portion, the music of the drama’ What, for that most 


ing, sensitive, and influential, the music of song; the popular air, the ballad, the 


The painting, the architecture, the com- | simple, yet powerful beauty of the national melody? Those are things which the 


What, for that most touch- | 


his staccato. That these are all novelties, that they add to the general compass 
of the violin, and that they exhibit surprising skill in the performer, we entirely 
allow. But excepting the staccato, which is finished and elegant, we have not 
been able to feel their peculiar value. ‘That they may be the opening of future 
and wide triumphs to this beautiful and mysterious instrument, we believe per- 
fectly possible. But in their present state they appear rather tricks than triumphs, 
rather specimens of individual dexterity than of instrumental excellence. ‘The 
artist’s true fame must depend on his appeal to the soul. Paganini was born in 
He looks a hundred. 
OLE BULL. 

A new candidate for praise has lately appeared among us in the person of Olé 
(Olous) Bull. Half his name would entitle him to our hospitality. He is a Nor- 
wegian, and unpropitious as the remote north may be conceived to the softer arts, 
Olé Bull is the only artist of Europe who can remind the world of Paganini. But 
unlike the great Maestro, he is nearly self-taught. His musical impulse came on 
him when he was about eight years old. His family successively proposed the 
Church and the Law; he espoused the violin, and at twenty resolved to trust to 
it and fortune. Some strange tales are told of his destitution. But all the 
histories of the great musicians have a tinge of romance. Olé Bull’s was ultra- 
romantic. He reached Paris in the period of the cholera. All was terror and 
silence. His purse was soon exhausted. One day, after a walk of misery, he 
found his trunk stolen from his miserable lodging. His violin was gone with it! 
In a fit of despair he ran out into the streets, wandering about for three days, and 
finished his wanderings by throwing himself into the Seine. Frenchmen always 
throw themselves into the Seine, as we understand, for one or all the three 
reasons :—that the Seine has seldom water enough in it to drown any body; that 
it is the most public point ef the capital, and the suicide enjoys the greatest number 
of spectators ; and that, let the worst befall, there is a net stretched across the 
river, if river it must be called, which may save the suicide, if he can keep his 
head above water fora while, or at least secure his body for a spectaele in the 
Morgue next morning. But we believe that the poor Norwegian was not awake to 
those advantages, and that he took the Seine for a bona fide place where the 
wretched might get rid of their wretchedness. He plunged in, but, fortunately, 
he was seen andrescued. Few commit suicide; not even madmen attempt it 
twice ; and Olé Bull, probably brought back to a wiser and more pious feeling of 
his duties by his preservation, bethought him of trying his professional powers. 
He sold his last shirt to hear Paganini,—a sale which probably affects a foreigner 
but little. He heard, and resolved to rival him. 

The concert season returned. He gave a concert, gained 1200 francs, and felt 
himself on the road to fortune. He now made a tour of Italy, was heard with 
pleasure ; and atthe San Carlos at Naples with rapture ; on one night he is said 
to have been encored nine times! Fromm Italy, where performers learn their art, 
| he returned to Paris, like all his predecessors, for renown, and, like them, at 
| length brought his matured talent to England for money. He is now twenty-five 
| years old, if at that age his talent can be spoken of as matured. Determined in 
all things to rival the Gran Maestro, he would condescend to nothing less than a 
series of concerts in the vast enceinte of the Italian Opera House. The audiences 
were numerous, but the crowd belonged to Paganini. He has since performed 
with great popularity at the musical festivals ; and if he shall overcome the absurd 
and childish restlessness which has so often destroyed the hopes of the most 
popular artists—can avoid hiring ihe Opera House—and can bring himself to 
| avoid alternate flights to Italy and the North Pole, he will make his fortune within 
| the next ten years. If he resolves otherwise, and must wander, he will make no- 











thing, and will die a beggar. 

His performance is of a very rich order, his tone good§ and his execution re- 
markably pure, powerful, and finished. He delights in double stopping, in playing 
rich chords, in which he contrives to employ the whole four strings at once, and in 
a singularly delicate, rapid, ands parkling arpeggio. Altogether, he treads more 
closely on Paganini’s heel than any violinist whom we have ever heard. Still he 
is not Paganini. The imitator must always be content to walk in the second 
rank ; and his imitation, though the imitation of aman of talent, is so close, that 
| if the eyes were shut it would be scarcely possible to detect the difference. Paga- 
nini is the parentage, and we must still pay superior honour to the head of the 
| line. But Olé Bull will be no unfit inheritor of the title and estate. 

We recommend Mr. Dubourg’s very pleasing and well-arranged volume to all 
who take an interest, and who does not! in the violin. But we recommend it for 
the still higher object, almost the moral one, of pointing out to men of ability in 
the arts the extreme delicacy with which they must sometimes steer their course 
to competence—the necessity for common sense as well as for consummate talent 
—the hazard of ruin which attends disregard of the smaller proprieties of life— 
the hopes of the highest prosperity extinguished by imprudence—and the wisdom, 
in all instances, of trusting to any thing rather than fortune, 

In his notices of the modern violinists, he has omitted the name of Yaniewicz, 
who, born in Poland, has lived for many years among us, and now resides with his 

family in Edinburgh. His style was that of the school of Viotti, the noblest 
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position, the military art, even the swordsmanship of France are the loan of Italy. | Academy must begin to do, or the public will begin to enquire whether the same | of all the schools, but his execution, expression, and fire were all his own. 
The loan has always degenerated in less than half a century, and the art sunk | ends may not be accomplished at less expense —and whether a remodelling of the | Some of his concertos are stil] unequalled, perhaps by Viotti himself; and to 


until it was revived by some fresh infusion from the fountain-head 


unknown before. 


De Beriot is essentially of the school of Rode, though he is understood to be 


ambitious of referring his skill to Viotti. But his style, dextrous rather than daz 
zling, intricate rather than profound, and sparkling rather than splendid, ts alto 
gether inferior to the majestic beauty of the master violinist of the last age. I 


people, would not be a matter equally advantageous, expedient, and easy. 
PAGANINI 


: In our remarks on the musical genius of Italy, we had said, that south of the 
Alps lay the fount from which flowed periodically the whole refreshment of the 


musical mind of Europe. One of these periodical gushes has burst out in our | mer, with its flowers and verdure, its fétes, fancy-fairs, regattas, picnics, and 


t 


Some son of | in the larger views, with a better construction of the plan, and with a more effec- | the student who desires to comprehend the grandeur of the violin, they are in- 
genius crossed the Alps, and astonished the Frenchman, clever as he is, by arts | tive application to the excitement of musical taste among the great body of the 


valuable 





NOVEMBER! 
BY A FOX-HUNTER. 


Well, here we are again, among the squibs and crackers of November. Sum- 
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trips to Boulogne at five shillings a-head, summer is gone for ever and ever—the 








last butterfly has been seen (and put in the newspaper) by some wandering 
naturalist—the last lily has been plucked (and done up into a sonnet for one of 
the annuals) by some strolling poet—and here we ere again on the verge of winter 
with its ices, and snows, and dark days, and leng nights. But don’t think I’m 
going to write a lament forthe departed summer. No, no, let by-gone’s be by- 
gone’s, Isay. Hail, November! Welcome, thrice welcome, time of promise, 
and joy, and hope, and all the other delights that ‘flesh is heir to!” Welcome, 
November! for it is thou that bringest us Tue First Day or THe SEason. 
The First Day of the Season! There are many “ first days of the season.” 
There’s the First Day of the Shooting Season—the First Day of the Opera 
Season—the First Day of the Oyster Season. But nobody can mistake us— 
the first day of the season, par excellence, can be no other than that of the hunting 
—the fox-hunting season. 

With what delight we hail the announcement of the first meet! \Vith what 
nervous anxiety we open the newspaper that brings the welco.ne :atclligence. 
How, heedless of shocking events and dreadful aecidents, alarming fires and hor- 
rible murders, we turn to the well known corner. Talk of leading article! there 
is our leading article—‘“ The Tally-ho fox-hounds will meet on November the Ist, 
at Hilltop Spiny.” What matter to us whether the money sarket is flourishing, 
or the stocks are up. The hunt is up, and that is enough for us. What care 
we if continental powers are “ still in a disturbed state’—what are Spain and 
Portugal, France and Russia by the side of Hilltop Spiny. What is Turkey to 
Fox. 

“ November,” says the British Almanack for the current year (vide weather 
column) ‘‘ November will keep up his character.” We hope so; or we would 
have out friend Mechi’s strop for a suicide forthwith. We hear good accounts of 
the plenty of foxes all around us, and trust to friend November for the rest. At 
Hilltop Spiny, aid we say? To be sure; where better? ‘There is a litter of 
cubs in the earths below the hill; the breed is notorious for speed and stoutness ; 
and there is not a plough, harrow, or roller within three miles of the place. 

To Hilltop Spiny then we go. And what a sight there awaits our eyes. What 
a picture! ‘There's the old thicket of oaks, every leaf as bright as a doubloon, 
with just foliage enough for the sunshine to play upon, and not envugh to hide 
the big and tortuous branches that lie hid behind. At its foot appear a dozen or 
a score groups of men and horses, any one of which would make the fortune of 
a painter if transferred to the walls of Somerset House. Ata little distance 
from these are the hounds, dear, pretty creatures! as bright as silk, and as do- 
cile a3 a lady’s boarding-school. ‘Three parts of ’em are old friends, as well known 
to us as our own parish church. ‘The rest are younkers, whose acquaintance we 
have to make; and oh! the interest we feel in the progeny of our old favourites, 
Stormer, Ringwood, and Rallywood. If they were our own sons we could hard* 
ly be more anxious about their “turning out well.” Half a score clodpoles per- 
ched on the neighbouring stiles and gateposts, some of them vehemently sus- 
pected of poaching, complete the picture. 

Let us approach and have a look at ‘the field.” Many of these are men whom 
you never meet but at the covert side ; whom you have never seen since last April, 
and never would have seen again if it hadn’t been for this November; men who 
disappear as regularly at the approach of summer as snipes and woodcocks, and 
never show again till winter re-appears. It is like coming into a new world; like 
summoning round you the heroes of ancient days; for heroes they are in every 
sense of the word, and right glad are we to exchange the nod of fellowship with 
such worthies. The horse, too! New source of interest andinquiry. There is 
old Smith’s crack bay, and Captain Brown’s black; and the Captain and Squire 
are there too, in as good tune, apparently, as their tits. And there—there is the 
best bit of stuff in the lot; old Thompson’s strawberry mare. But who is that up- 
on her back t—It’s young Mr. Thompson.—And where’s old Mr. Thompson ?— 
Alas! ® * * 

But we have no time to be melancholy ; for ‘Old Tom,” the huntsman, has 
thrown his hounds into the Spiny ; and every body is in motion—horses, hounds, 
red coats, black coats, green coats, grooms, snobs, clodpoles, poachers, and all. 
Halloo in! shouts Old Tom; up shoot half a hundred pheasants, like so many 
Vauxhall rockets ; scamper go half a score hares and rabbits ; away goes the fox ; 
*“ tally-ho !” goes old parson Squaretoes at the corner of the Spiny (poor fellow ! 
he has been unable to preach these last three years, from weakness of the lungs, 
but his tally-ho may be heard a mile off); away rattles the pack with a breast-high 
scent over the turf ; and away scamper we after them, as fast as our legs and a 
bran new pair of Brummagems will carry us. What comes after is all a dazzle 
and a bewilderment. We have an indistinct idea of flying over hedges, of swim- 
ming across rivers, of tearing our eyes out at a bullfinch, of tearing our throats 
out with a view-hallo, of being up to the knees in mad dogs, with our foot on a 
fox’s brush, and our thong cracking in-/errorem over the heads of our old friends, 
Stormer, Ringwood, Rallywood, and company. But that is all we remember of 


have them fitted to my mouth. 





the chase. To give an account of it chronologically and topographically—how 
at half-past twelve pug gave us a check of two minutes and a quarter at farmer 
Stubble’s rick-yard—how, at a quarter before one, he made a double by Squire 
Dickenson’s duck-pond—how, at twenty minutes before two, he skirted Tomlin- 
son's Copy, and set his head straight for Willington village—is quite out of the 
question. I might as well attempt to recall the incidents of last night’s dream. 
Suffice it to say that returning consciousness found me, with a blown horse in my 
hand, and a fox’s brush in my hat, proceeding cosily home just before dusk, and 
that the county paper of the following day, which has suggested this sketch, and 
which lies, yet damp, at my elbow, containsan account of a “ most extraordinary 
ran with the Tally-ho fox-hounds.” which occupied two hours and forty-seven mi- 
nutes, and extended over a fine line of grass country, measuring from point to 
point fifty-two miles, three furlongs, twenty-nine yards, and three quarters. 





POSTHUMOUS RECOLLECTIONS OF LADY 
ELINOR ; 


“Whether this be or be not, 
I'll not swear.” 





SHAKSPEARE. 

It was certainly beyond endurance,—there was no possibility of bearing it 
longer. I had, by kicking and plunging, night after night, so greatly disturbed the 
economy of the bed clothes, that | had before me all the prospects of colds, 

coughs, and consumptions, with the vista of death, and I swore so as to leave 
Mr. Shandy and Dr. Slop at an immeasurable distance “toiling after me in 
vain.” Still, somehow, I took the wisest course the circumstances admit- 
ted of, and magnanimously determined to have the tooth extracted. It is 
true, the plucking out a tooth, even though ‘it offend you,” is at all times a 
matter to “‘ give us pause.”” But, then, what was life enduring what I endured ! 
Night came, but no rest; “Tired nature’s sweet restorer” visited not my eye- 
lids, and each day, was a re-acting of the fable of Tantalus. The choicest 
viands were within my reach and I did not dare to touch them, or if compelled by 
exhausted nature to do so, why, like mine ancient Pistol with the leek, “ I cursed 
and ate.”’ I say I thought on all this, and I was fixed in my determination, and 
having so determined, | turned my face towards the east and fell fast asleep, or in 
the language of the circulating library, “‘ Sunk gently into the arms of Morpheus.” 
My sleep, however, was anything but tranquil :—I dreamt a dream, which was 
not all a dream.” 

Methought I was in Spain,—how I came there Heaven knows,—and that the 
familiars of the Inquisition were making themselves a considerable deal too 
familiar with me. They commenced by trying some experiment in hydraulics, by 
pouring a continuous stream of water upon my pericranium, It felt precisely as 
if they were boring a hole with an auger, and a most decided bore it was, too. 
They then tried a problem respecting caloric, not a bit too pleasant. I bore them, 
however, with exemplary patience: but when they began to tear out my teeth 
with red hot pincers, thought they were carrying the joke a little too far; so I 
struggled, I screamed, and kicked, and struggling and kicking, I “burst the bonds 
of sleep asunder,” and found that my jaws ached worse than ever. Having arisen, 
shaved and dressed, I proceeded to make two or three wry mouths at my tea and 
hot rolls, according to my diurnal custom, and then immediately steered my 
course towards Oxford Street. The author of the tragedy of “The Earl of 
Essex” has described in humorous verse the difficulty he experienced before he 
could muster up resolution sufficient to enable him to knock at the door of his 
patron, the Earl of Chesterfield’s mansion, and Barry Cornwall has as graphically 
in prose delineated a similar embarrassment felt by Edmund Kean, ere he could 
summon resolution to enter the stage-door of Drury Lane Theatre. Certain am 
I that ueither of them felt a greater degree of embarrassment than I did at the 
door of Mr. S——. passed and repassed, atthe very least, a dozen times: it 
was true, the pain I suffered was enormous; yet to lose my tooth, or, haply, my 
teeth,—the thought was terrific. Well did I know that if once I entered there 
was “no pause,” the very gate looked frowningly, reminding me forcibly of the 
legend over the portal of Dante's “ Inferno :”’ 

“ Lasciate ogni speranza—Voi ch’. entrata.” 

But my meditations were cut short by a terrible twinge, so “screwing up my 
courage to the knocking-place,” I gave a rap, and was ushered into the presence of 
the professor. 

It is not my purpose to write either a puff ora panegyric ; therefore I'll say 
nothing about the instantaneous relief which I experienced by the operation of 
filling my teeth, (which were not extracted, as I ant cipated,) and I'll be equally 
silent about the gentlemanly urbanity and bigh professional knowledge by which 
Mr. S—— is so greatly distinguished. Gratitude, however, compels me to say, 
and this may, most probably, meet his eye, that his treatment was most efficacious 
and satisfactory, and greatly exceeded :my expectations. Thus much by way of | 
parenthesis,—now to my tale. After some few visits to the dentist, I suffered 
myself to be persuaded to have a rather unsightly gap in my mouth fille! up by the 
insertion of a couple of mineral teeth, the former members of that ilk having ac- 
cepted the Chiltern [lundreds some tune previously, and in furtherance of that in- 





tention, I called one afternoun at Argyll Street, on my way home from the city, to 


c Albion. 


Mr. S—— was engaged rather busily, and I was 
shown into the drawing-room to await his leisure. It was very full; and as one 
patient was ushered into the operation room, or surgery, “another and another 
still’? succeeded. I had meanwhile seated myself at the table, and was fully 
occupied in turning over some of the many books which the literary taste 
of the owner had caused to be as thickly strewn ‘as the autumnal leaves in 
Valambrosa” about the room. Weil, the time wore on as I, with a politeness 
which, I fear, lacks imitation in this degencrate age, permitted each new arrival, 
provided it were a lady, to have preference in obtaining an interview with Mr. S. 
The room got gradually empty, and I was eventually, like the “last rose of sum- 
mer,” left blooming alone. I “’gan to grow a weary,” a most impatient 
patient, and threw away my book. I walked up and down the room, looked (for 
the forty-fifth time) at the pictures, trying to amuse myself, or, rather, to be- 
guile the time. All these things, however, grew ‘“ wearv, stale, and flat” so I 
threw myself on the sofa and began toruminate. The past, the present, and the 
future, passed before my mental vision “‘as in a glass darkly.” I thought on 
“ fate, knowledge, and freewill :”’ I likewise thought upon my dinner. 
: “‘ And chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us.” 

Old Chronos, however, did not much mind my chiding, but pursued the noise- 
less tenor of his way, as if there had been no such being as myself in the world : 
at length, casting my eyes carelessly around, to my no trifling astonishment, I be- 
held seated nearly opposite and with her eyes fixed intently on mine, one of the 
strangest figures I had ever in my life beheld. How she had come there I could 
not even surmise, as her approach had been quite unmarked by me, and I sat at 
no great distance from the door; but there she sat nevertheless, and seemed not 
in the least disconcerted by my rather ardent gaze. I have said that she was a 
strange figure, and have a strong desire to describe her personal appearance ; but | 
really am ata loss in what manner to begin. [ am at all times a bad hand at the 
descriptive ; and assuredly a more curious object it would be hard for the most | 
fertile fancy to conceive. She was tall—remarkably so—with a pale, or rather | 
ghastly-looking countenance, as devoid of mobility as if chiselled out of Parian | 
marble, or indeed more nearly resembling wax in its appearance, “life-like, but 
lifeless ;’’ bat her eyes! I know not what on earth, or in the waters under the 


earth, to compare them to. I would call them * glassy,” but they were not quite 
like glass either j 


| 











“ Alike, yet, ah! how different.” 
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criminal at the wheel, ever felt a pain greater than that I daily felt—my whole 
face was one perfect and entire agony—intense and torturing. 

“Tn vain were the most skilful physicians summoned. Consultation follow- 
ed consulation, and ail sorts of remedies were tried, and all were equally unsuc- 
cessful. At length, after various discussions, they all, with an unanimity which 
was quite wonderful, pronounced the final decision, and that—how can I speak it? 
—was, that I must inevitably lose two of my front teeth, my cherished, my beau- 
tiful, my by-all-admired teeth. I prayed, I intreated, I resisted as long as I pos- 
sibly could, the pain meanwhile raging more fiercely, till at length subdued by its 
intenseness, I submitted in total despair. My teeth were extracted, andlo! I 
was healed. From that moment my whole nature, physical as well as moral, un- 
derwent a strange metamorphosis. I was now but as other mortals—a sylph 
without her wings— Prospero deprived of his wand. | felt stunned by my fall, I 
shunned the light of day, I stirred not, I enclosed myself within my chamber, and 
even there I heard the 

‘ Shouts of fiendish laughter, 

Which on the winds came roaring after’ 
it penetrated through the walls of my chamber, and turned it to a hell. I thought 
I should have gone mad, nay, I should have done so, but for one consolation 
which I dicovered just as my reason tottered on its throne. - I had the teeth which 
had been extracted put in a case, rich and rare, and of a curious workmanship, 
and from ‘morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve,’ did I feast my eyes upon 
their wondrous beauty. I never suffered them to be taken frem my sight—even 
sleeping they were cherished next my heart, and I dreamed of their excelling 
whiteness. But notwithstanding this sad amusement, the shock was greater than 
I could bear. I gradually pined and wasted away ; I ate no food, I took no exer- 
cise. In vain did friends entreat—in vain did doctors prescribe—I grew worse 
and worse, and ere six months had elapsed, the ‘fell serjeant death’ made me his 
captive, and released me from the world. 

“Tt ishardly necessary to say that my friends gave mea very handsome 
funeral, or that the legitimate number of tears were shed. Be sure, nothing 
was omitted which was usual in such cases; they consigned me to the family 
vault, and then all but my name was nearly forgotten. | said that I was dead— 
I was so, but strong love will conquer even death. They rifled my sepulcre— 
they—I felt them—tore with no gentle hand the teeth from their sockets, and I 
could not resist the desecration, nor move, nor speak, nor make a sign ; but my 
disembodied and enfranchised spirit burst forth from the grave—it hovers over 


There was something in them unlike anything that I had ever seen: in a word, | the spot which contains all that it ever loved—here, under this roof—here, near 


the only description which I can give, is the Hibernian one, that they were in- 
describable ; but somehow or other they affected me with a strange sensation. I 
did not exactly feel comfortable, though | should have been puzzled to tell why. 





the spot to which you are rivetted—here are the objects of my love—yourself 
shall see them—earth shall not hide them from me. Come.” 
Gracious powers | she seizedme by the arm!—TI shrunk back in horror—she 


Then her dress was even more extraordinary than her person. ! am, I regret to | pressed upon me—I could not shake her off—her grasp was on me—I struggled 


say, ignorant of the terms of art by which ladies’ habiliments are denominated ; | 
and though I read the pages of “La Belle Assémblée,” and other recondite 
works, they convey to me nothing but words without ideas. I shall, therefore, 
content myself with saying, that her appearance exactly resembled one of those | 
figures which are engraved to illustrate the novels and magazines of some century | 
ago. She wore powder, and a hoop, and many other things equally unsightly | 
and antiquated ; but, in fact, this which I have narrated in such a multiplicity of 
words, occupied but a very brief space in the observation; for feeling rather 
ashamed of the rudeness of which I was guilty in so intently regarding a perfect 
stranger, I started up from my recumbent posture, and stammered out some few 
apologetic sentences. 

I had, I said, been rather deeply abstracted, and therefore was inattentive to 


her entrance ; but I trusted that she would excuse my apparent want of polite- 
ness. 








“Sir,” said she, without however moving a muscle of her countenance, “ sir, I 
want my teeth.” 

“Madam,” I replied, “ T will, if you will allow me, ring the bell.” 

The lady with the indescribable eyes look at me, but she said nothing. 

I have already intimated that I am a polite man—such is the fact. Of course, | 
therefore, I could not let the lady sit without one more effort to engage her in con- 
versation. Accordingly, putting on one of my blandest looks, and lowering my | 
voice to the tone of a sucking dove, I requested to know if she had seen the pro- | 
fessor. 


‘“« What,”’ replied she, slowly and emphaticelly, ‘‘ what has the dead to do with | 





him ? what has he to do with one who has ceased to live ?”’ | 


I was thunderstruck—there was ‘hat in the tone of her voice that thrilled to 
my very marrow, and yet I could hardly comprehend what she could mean. 


ly.” 
“« Aye,” cried the ancient lady, ‘“‘ the dead—the buried—the, alas! almost for- 
gotten dead. You are surprised—you tremble—and your face grows pale, and 
your lips livid. Listen while I recount the events of my life, and tell you who I 


was and why Tamhere. You may have heard in your youth, and doubtless have 
heard, as my name was no obscure one, of the Lady Elinor 





fashion—the gayest in an age remarkable for gaiety—the arbitress of elegance— 
In my youth I was, as, if | 


and the goddess of taste. I—start not—I am she. 
they write our annals truly, you, I suppose, well know, remarkable for personal 
beauty. Each feature of my countenance has been a theme for poets, whose 
names confer an honour on the land of their birth, and a subject for painters, 
whose reward is immortality. Think not that I am guilty of exaggeration in 
what I have said; vanity descends not to the tomb. But though I was neces- 
sarily proud of the various beauties with which I was so eminently gifted, still 
there was one thing, the posession of which I valued far, very far above all else— 
I allude to a set of teeth more beauteous than words can describe, or imagination 
conceive and ‘ body forth.’ 

“Talk of ivory—speak of pearls—no elephant that ever made the forest vocal 
with his roar, was adorned with ivory so white—‘ the dark, unfathomed caves of 
ocean’ never produced such gems—pearls beyond price. Heavens! how beauti- 
ful they were! TI could expatiate on them—I have expatiated on them for hours 
—they were my religion—the very gods of my adolatry—and even the grave has 
not chilled the warmth of my affection. J have said that I was proud of their 
possession—how feeble is the word to express my feelings! I absolutely re- 
garded myself superior to the rest of my species, a being sut generzs—the ‘ ob- 


served of all observers ’—and yet, will you believe me? in spite of my teeth, I 


was not happy. A favourite, it is said, has no friends. Of the truth of the say- 
ing I was an exemplar. I was the favourite of nature, ‘dear goddess,’ and had 
the whole world for my enemies. They began by admiring, (as who could refrain’) 
proceeded by envying, and ended by hating me; and yet, Heaven knows, I bore 
my faculties meekly—I assumed 10 airs of superiority, whatever I might feel. On- 
ly one thing did I obsolutely determine, and that was, that I never would unite my- 
self in marriage with any man who was not equally gifted with myself—who was 
not 

* Above them all—in form and feature 

Proudly eminent.’ 

“In vain did poets sigh at my feet, uttering such things as only ‘ youthful 
poets utter when they love,’—in vain did nobles, the magnates of the land, breathe 
forth their passion in ‘ words that burn,’—lI was ‘deaf as the deaf adder to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely,-—I saw none worthy to possess 
such a being as myself, and sol did reject them. Meanwhile I was, as I said, 
far from being happy. I wished—TI ardently longed to meet with one formed like 
myself by nature’s masterhand ; but, alas! I wished in vain ; none such did I 
behold. I sti!] continued to be admired of all who saw me, and whole reams of 
paper were expended in sonnets to my teeth : they all, however, fell beneath the 
subject. It was worthy of an epic, and I would have given worlds, had I had 
them, to have lived in ancient Greece : then would my beauties have beeu re- 
hearsed in verse,which ages would have ha!lowed and made sacred, verse all wor- 
thy of such an aspiring theme ; but such was not my destiny—destiny, do I say? 
alas! my destiny was indeed a calamitous one, to minds like mine a ‘terrible ex- 
ample ;’ but let me not anticipate—you shall hear. Well, then, the world of 
fashion was in commotion, the Prince Royal of , the hope of Europe, was in 
England on a visit to the court of St James's. Dinners were given and eaten— 
féte succeeded féte, and balla and masques were plentiful as blackberries ; in a 
word, ‘ gaiety ruled the hour,’ and of course I could not but be in great request. 
I was a sample of English beauty, of which all were proud, and therefore not very 
likely to be neglected ; it will of course excite no wonder that I was the chief 
attraction at the grand ball at St. James's, given but two days priorto the depar- 
ture of the prince. His highness solicited the honour of my hand, and was de- 
cidedly struck with my appearance. We walked a minuet to the loudly-express- 
ed admiration of the gentlemen, and the hardly less apparent envy of the fair part 
of the assembly. The prince, a most fascinating and accomplished gentleman, 
though not handsome, paid me many elegant compliments. One I shall never 
cease to remember. He had made some observation, the purport of which had 
entirely escaped me, and 1 smiled. ‘Pray your highness,’ said I, ‘pardon my 
smiling.’ ‘Madam,’ said he, and he touched my mouth with his glove gently, 
‘1 entreat you'll make no apology, as I am sure no human being ever had so hand- 
some an excuse for smiling as you have.’ Well, all things, however brilliant, 
must come to an end—the ball was not an exception—it concluded. I waited 
some time to rest from my fatigue, and let the throng of company abate. On 
taking my departure, I found, to my mortification, that the rain poured down in 
torrents, while my chair was nowhere to be found. ‘The greater part of the com- 
pany had departed. I hadto wait for some time before a conveyance could be 
found, and when one was found, I was wet and shivering with cold. The day fol- 





“The dead!” I repeated, ‘did you say the dead? your words sound strange- | 


with a more than mortal power—I aroused all my might—! shook her from me— 
I started up—heavens! she was gone—a face met mine, but it was nothers. No 
look of the grave was there—no horrid eyes, but the gentlemanly form and intel- 
ligent countenance of my good friend, Mr. S I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. Was ita dream? He wished, and still wishes to persuade me that it was. 
I do not argue ; but, though I say not what it is, 1 have my own peculiar opinion. 
Verily, there are things in the world beyond the reach of our philosophy. 
Marcus. 





OUR ACTORS ! 
THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS. 
By Asmodeus Pry. [Continued from the last Albion.) 
COOPER. 

What Livy said to Cato may in some degree be applied to Mr. Cooper, of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, for his professional versatility is unbounded. 

Mr. John Cooper, or, as he is generally designated, ‘the fortunate youth,” 
(youth still though on the shady side of five-and-forty!) obtained this pleasant so- 
briquet from the undeviating success which has attended every step of his theatri- 
cal life, from the tyro of a little Welsh strolling company of comedians, up to his 
present occupation, as actor and stage-manager of the principal theatre of the 
English metropolis. 

Mr. Cooper is a native of the once fashionable city of Bath, and was ushered 
into this bustling world about the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
) and ninety, to the great delight of his father, who was a struggling, but honest 
| little chapel-going grocer, doing business in a small way, next door to the cele- 
| brated Lamb Inn, in the aforesaid city of cards and scandal. 





| Little Master Johnny, after undergoing the usual discipline necessary to obtain 
| even the imperfect and ungramatical accomplishments of a cheap day-school, was 
| at the stipulated age of fourteen, apprenticed to a mop and brnsh-maker, -im his 


native city. Here, from seven in the morning till eight at night, it was little 
| John’s duty to 


. ee. ener of | ‘Make the knotted and combined locks to part, 


And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quiils upon” —a sweeping brush! 
Unfortunately for young Cooper's intended evangelical outpourings, his mas- 
r’s premises were near the theatre royal in Beaufort Square, and there did he 
| weekly expend his hard saved little sixpence, for a half-price gallery peep at the 
| worthy histriones who graced the bath stage at that distant period. 

Our hero was soon bitten with the dramatic mania. ‘ O that I were an actor !”” 
| exclaimed the poor apprentice-boy, as he glued the bristles, and gave the finishing 
touch to each hair-broom, destined for the rosy fist of some Somersetshire Molly 
; Duster. 

Bath has been, for more than half a century, celebrated for private theatricals, 

| got up amongst the sons and daughters of respectable tradesmen and artisans. It 
| was during young Cooper's apprenticeship that ‘‘ une troupe des amateurs” were 
| marshalled under the command of a jolly, laughter-loving printer of the name of 
| Williams; and amongst them were several (then) young ladies, who have since 
| obtained some histrionic celebrity at the national theatres. Miss Sarah Cook, now 
| known as the interesting Mrs. West, the tragic actress ; Miss Cooke, (her cousin, ) 
| long since known and admired as the popular ballad-singer and comic actress: 
| Mrs. Waylett, &c. &c. 
To this little company of Thalia’s private votaries did young John Cooper ob- 
| tain an introduction, and commenced acting ; but this was done without the con- 
sent, or even the knowledge, of the chapel-going old grocer, therefere our hero 
| was obliged to be very circumspect ;—but unfortunately, as Sheridan's Sir Fret 
| ful Plagiary says, “some good natured friend’’ informed the industrious but se- 
date old father, that ona certain evening his son John was to strut as Romeo ! 

The indig..ant old methodist was horror-stricken at the awful intelligence. 
“What! my son! prudent John! mix with profane stage-players!—it cannot be ! 
—no, he would not dare !—no, my boy has too much virtue!”’ “ Pooh! pooh!" 
cried the busy, meddling informant, ‘ what's his virtue opposed to the seductions 
of Shakspeare?”’ ‘“* Shakspeare!” cried the enraged grocer. ‘ Shakspeare, the 
piofane writer—the unheeder of commandinents !—who coveted his neighbour's 
goods !—broke into his park !—stole his venison !—and kissed the keeper's daugh- 
ter! And can it be possible that my steady and seemingly virtuous John, has an 
inclination to tread in the steps of that-degraded Shakspeare? I'll not believe it 
till I see it.’ ‘* Then you may see it if you wish it, on Friday next,”’ cried the 
informer, and it was so arranged. On that identical evening—an evening “‘ big 
with the fate of Cooper and of Rome-o!” the old man contrived to obtain ad- 
mission before the curtain of Mr. Printer Williams’s private theatre, and soon be- 
held his own dearly beloved ‘steady John” strut on Ledizened in ali the colours 
of the rainbow—for such a suit of gaudy patchwork had never before met the 
eye of the astonished old grocer. He at first, had his coubts that his eyes might 
have deceived him ; but when his ears confirmed the other sense, his rage knew 
no bounds. He soon reached the stage, but not by either of the usual entrances 
of O. P. and P. S., but by mounting the orchestra barrier, where, placing one 
foot on an unfortunate fiddler’s shoulder, and springing at the collar of the stage- 
struck young brush-maker, he held him, as he thought, firmly in his grasp, form- 
ing “atableau”’ that excited general attention in the audience, more perhaps 
from its singularity, than from its elegance. Poor litle Cooper, even at that 
early period knew “discretion to be the better part of valour,’—and ke also 
opined that “ good generalship is often shown in a retreat: therefore he very 
adroitly slipped, like an eel, through his old dad's digits, flew behind “ les cou- 
lisses’’ to exchange his gewgaw finery for his own private and sober suit of 
brown corduroy, and sneaking to his master’s domicile, mounted to his quiet sky- 
parlour, (/d est, garret,) and went supperless to bed, leaving his enraged parent to 
grow cool at his own particular leisure. 

‘Though somewhat daunted by this ‘‘ untoward event,” which subjected him 
to much ridicule, he still hankered after the forbidden pleasures of the drama; 
and, as time rolled on, his desires increased, until at last he defied the authority 
of his chapel-going parent, and for an hospital charity benefit, made his appear- 
ance at the public theatre of his native city, in the character of Inkle, in George 
Colman’s popular drama of “ Inkle and Yarico.” And such friendly approbation 
did he receive from his fellow citizens, that he resolved to cut mops and brooms, 
and embrace the stage asa profession. He immediately joined a strolling com- 
pany, then performing in Wales, and commenced his money-making career, by 
acting the sighing, dying lovers. 

At this time, from a defect in “the Bath day-school system of education,’ he 
was in the habit (as the mimics cail it) of knocking atout the h’s with the most 
lesperate pertinacity, by nightly converting the scat of life, id es/, the heart, into 


lowing, although the prince himself condescende:! to inquire personally respecting | 2” art, and making his organs of vision “a pair of highs.” Yet study and strict 
my health, I covld not see him, for I was confined to my 100m with a most severe | attention to the advice of sincere friends, (foremost among them was litt'e An- 
cold, and not alonea cold, (that I could have borne,) but with a dreadful, horrid! | drew Cherry, the author of the then populer comedy of * The Soldier's Daugh- 
toothache to boot. That day. that fatal day was but a precursor ef many months of | ter,’’ and at that period Cooper's Welsh theatrical manager.) he conquered the 


pain and agony—suffering *‘ which scarce the firm plilosopher can scorn,’ and of 


ibominable defect ; and when he quitted the principality of Wales, his eyes were 





which the very recollection harrows up my soul. No martyr at the stake, no 


called eyes, and his heart had received the benefit of an aspiration. 
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His fond father, ad interim, finding it impossible to check him in his determi- 
nation to pursue the theatrical profession, as the one by which he would live, gave 
the old mop and brush-maker a small sum of money, in consideration of which 
he ugreed to cancel little John’s indentures, when our hero being thus legally ex- 
onerated from bristles and brooms, gave the whole bent of what he called his 
mind to the study of the drama, anda man more steady and determinedly indus- 
trious never entered the theatrical profession. 

According to those veracious chronicles, the play-bills, Mr. Cooper, about four- 
and-twenty years ago, (1811,) passed a summer at the Haymarket theatre in a 
very subordinate range of characters ; and his engagement not being renewed by 
Mr. Colman, the then manager, he returned to the provinces, where, by undaunt- 
ed perseverance and undeviating propriety of conduct, he gained money as well 
as fame ; and after passing some years at Liverpool 2: the rival of Vandenhoff, 
he accepted the offer made by Mr. Elliston toapp°at ot Drury Lane theatre as the 

incipal second actor in tragedy and comedy. F'» :aace his debit as Romeo, 
and Othello followed, was received very gracio: “ly, ead then fell into the utilita- 
rian line, in which he is as great a favourite with the [London public as any actor 
who ever preceded him in the same cast of characters. 

It is said that it is usually the fate of genius to be oppressed by want, (especi- 
ally theatrical genius.) As Mr. Cooper never thought himself “a genius,” he 
has never been without cash to purchase a dinner; he always found an excellent 
substitute for “genius ;” for when his income was but a poor guinea per week, 
in that cheap country, Wales, he contrived to live (and live well too) upon 
fifteen shillings ; and (as he boasts) put by the other six for a rainyday. And 
when he arrived at eighteen pounds weekly salary, “prudent John” made eight 
suffice for his worldly expenses, and funded the surplus ten, till they have bred 
and become thousands. 

As he is now independent of his profession, he is, therefore, never without va- 
rious offers of engagement ; and is, in fact, the best paid actor in the whole corps 
dramatique according to his grade of talent: hence the sobriquet of ‘the for- 
tunate youth.” 

As he has never been known to indulge in puerile follies or vicious propensities 
to the injury of either health or purse, the following sarcasm has been launched 
at him by some dissolute wag. 

** But is the laurel to the soldier due, 

Who, cautious, comes not into danger’s view! 
What worth has virtue, by desire untried— 
Where nature’s self enlists on duty’s side !” 

Yet those reckless spendthrifts, who are fond of quizzing what they call ‘ pru- 
dent John’s parsimony,” should blush, if the sense of shame be not dead within 
them, when they reflect that he is the reverse of their favourite, Charles Surface, 
ands always just before he attempts to be generous ; and that he would rather 
allow his kitchen range a sinecure office, than give (as some of his colleagues 
20) splendid dinners, with their costly adjuncts, claret and champagne, and then 
triennially rusticate in ‘‘ Banco Regis” until Peel’s Act of Parliament (so de- 
lightfully convenient to gentlemen of uncertain incomes and magnificent propen- 
sities) exonerates them, and sends them once more on town to viclimise any 
other set of credulous furnishers of the luxurious things of this world. Quz capit 
ille fact! 

r. Cooper had delayed positive matrimony for so many years, that he began 
to feel all the horrors of old-bachelorship; therefore, about two summers since, 
he made a desperate effort, and tied the “knot connubial.”’ Prudent John, with 
that forethought for which he has always been distinguished, “‘ popped the ques- 
tion” to a well annuitanted widow, with a ready-made family. The lady said 
“yes,” and Cooper became a happy Benedict, trebly blessed, in a handsome lit- 
tle wife, a handsome little family, and “though last, not least in his dear love,” 
a handsome little addition to his already independent income. 

Though Mr. Cooper, as an actor, never wishes ‘to hide his candle under a 
bushel,”’ yet strange to say, he is particularly modest when wooing the sacred 
nine ; for be it known to all men by these presents, that (credat Judeus !) the 
gods have made him poetical. A little unacknowledged, though well-authenti- 
cated effusion of his, appeared some few years since in a fashionable Sunday pa- 
per, the editor of which is his firm and laudatory friend. The lines were addressed 
to his old acquaintance and kind patron, the Earl of Glengall, one of the Repre- 
sentative Peers of Ireland, when that accomplished nobleman gave to the world 
a new comedy in five acts, under the very imposing title of ** The Follies of Fash- 
ion,” which comedy being original, (or at least not taken from the French, but 
only here and there borrowed from one Richard Brinsley Sheridan) was univer- 
sally attacked by the paste and scissors tribe, who have the audacity, or rather 
mendacity, to call themselves English authors—mere translators, who are hke 
incubi upon our national theatres, smothering, or endeavouring to smother, every 
attempt of native talent. ‘ 

These sapient gentlemen, in the hope of deterring his lordship from a second 
attempt, by abusing or treating with contempt his first effort at a legitimate five 
act comedy, went about to the various societies into which they could obtain ad- 
mission, insinuating that ‘‘the Follies of Fashion’ was tolerable fora gentle- 
man”—“ very passable for an amateur who did not write for money’’—“ that 
really men of fortune should not attempt to write for the stage,” &c. &c. 

Cooper was somewhat nettled at this unmerited ill-treatment of his noble friend 
and patron—the grey goose-quill being within his digits, ‘“ his muse laboured, and 
thus she was delivered” — 








“To Lorp GLENGALL. 


Tell me the meaning, he who can, 

Of ‘well written for a gentleman ;’ 

Is genius, rarest gift of heaven, 

To the hir’d scribbler only given? 

Is it * bound’ ’prentice toa trade 
Which works—and as it works—is paid ! 
While three P *s, and little Kenny, 
Translate to earn their weekly penny. 
Is there no skill to build—invent, 
Unless inspir’d by eent per cent. 

Must polish’d Glengall write in vain, 
Unless inspir’d by hopes of gain? 
Proceed, proud Erin’s son—be bold ; 
Thy polish’d wit exchange for gold ; 
Be wise, my lord, take Price’s fee,* 
And what you want not—send J. C.” 





* Mr. Stephen Price was then manager of Drury Lane. 
(To be Continued.) 


Suniuiary. 


The Duke of Roxburghe’s merriage to Miss Dalbiac, was celebrated on Thurs- 
day week, at Kelso, by a public dinner and rejoicings. ‘There are now three 
Duchesses of Roxburghe, viz. Mary, widow of William, the fourth Duke, now 
married to the Hon. John Tollemache ; Harriet, widow of James, the late, and 
mother ef the present Duke, now married to Colonel O'Reilly ; and Susannah 
Stephania, the wife of the young Duke. 

Three newly-invented curricles, the construction of which is said to be unique, 
are building for the Earl of Chesterfield, Lord Southampton, and Count d'Orsay. 
They will be ready by the commencement of the ensuing season. 

The Duke de Blacas is shortly expected in Paris. ‘The will of Charles X has 
been opened and publicly read. ‘This testament does not affect to devise any po- 
litical distinctions, or to guard against disputes upon that debateable question 
amongst the members of the ex-Royal Family, but merely names the Duke of 
Bordeaux as general legatee. The head place of the family is at present conceded 
to, and filled by the Duke of Angouleme. 

Christmas Charities of the Nobility and Gentry—The Marquess and Mar- 
chioness of Westminster have distributed a large quantity of clothing, blankets, 
bread, beef, &c., to the poor of Eccleston, Aldford, and several of the neigh- 
bouring parishes.—Sir G. and lady Crewe havedistributed beef and bread to up- 
wards of 250 poor families at Chalke, also a quantity of warm clothing.—The 
Dowager Lady Vernon has caused a large quantity of coals to be distributed 
amongst the necessitous poor of the neighbourhood of Macclesfield.—The Earl 
of Coventry gave a large quantity of Christmas fare to the poor inhabitants of the 
several parishes of Picton, Severn, Stoke, and Croom.—Lady O. Sparrow hes 
caused a distribution of blankets, beef, and other necessaries, to the poor of 
Bampton and the adjoining parish—Hon R. H. and Lady Harriet Clive have been 





The Albion. 


The Mission of the Earl of Durham is said to be drawing to a close, and his 
Lordship is shortly expected to return to England. 

The Dowager Lady Powerscourt, well known in the religious world as the 
zealous promoter of Scriptural knowledge, died on Saturday, after an illness of 
short duration, at her residence, Leeson street, Dublin. 

The late venerable Duke of Montrose, who had entered his 82d_ year, is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, James, Marquess Graham. 





Greece to the King of the French, and presented to his Majesty letters notifying 
the marriage of his Sovereign, who with his bride, have arrived at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. 


Kerrison, eldest danghter of Sir Edward Kerrison, will early next month be led 
to the altar by the Right Hon Lord Henniker.—It is rumoured that a marriage is 
on the ¢apis between the son of an Irish Earl and the eldest daughter of an Eng- 
lish Duke, of opposite politics —The marriage between Mr. Brand, son of Gen. 





Approaching Marriages in High Life.—It is understood that the amiable Miss | horseback, partly on foot, I traversed 


69 


completed, I burned with anxiety to see Scotland. I came here to this city, and 
I cenfess that although the interval is but short in the history of a nation, I could 
not have conceived it possible in so short an interval that such progress could 
have been made in population, in wealth, and in prosperity, as in this magnificent 
city—a city pouring into the revenues of the United Kingdom, from one branch 
of revenue alone, greater treasures than Continental nations possess for their 
whole expenditures. [Loud cheers.] I came here—I wished to see something 


‘ . of Scot ich i i ; 
General Coletti has been appointed Envoy Extraordinary from the King of otland which is not to be seen in a hasty glance from the windows of a lux- 


urious post-chaise—I wanted to see other habits and manners of life than were 
ta with in the magnificent and hospitable castles of your nobility and 
1 ° 
Yes, gentlemen, in Glasgow I hired a humble and faithful steed, and partly on 
almost the whole of the country which lies 
southward of Inverness. Bear with me, gentlemen—excuse me if I indulge in 
honest exultation. [Loud cheers.] Excuse meif I say, in a society of Scots- 
inen, that I have seen more of your native country than some of those I am ad- 


dressing. I have read the map of Scotland on the great scale of nature, from 
the summits of Ben Nevis and Ben Lomond—I have visited the illustrious isle 
from which savage clans and roving barbarians gleaned the benefits of knowledge 
and the blessings of religion. Yes, I arrived at the ruins of Iona, and] adjured 
those principles of frigid philosophy which would conduct men with indifference 
over any ground which had been distinguished by wisdom, by bravery, or by virtue 
{loud cheers]—I have stood on the shores of Staffa, and have seen the temple 


Trevor, who is brother to Lord Dacre, with the Hon. Susan Cavendish, daughter 
of the Hon. C. Compton and Lady Catherine Cavendish, is to take place on the 
12th instant, at Burlington House.—The marriage between the Earl of Winchil- 
sea and Miss Emily Bagot will not take place so soon as was announced ; the fair 
fiancee is still in Paris, with her friend Lady Mary Fox, and the period of her 
return is uncertain.—It is reported that a certain Irish Viscount, who resides near- 
ly all the year in the country, is about to lead to the altar a widow Lady of consi- | not built by hands—I have scen the mighty sweil of the ocean, the pulsations of 
derable property. the Atlantic beating in its inmost caves and recesses, and swelling with a note of 

The official tables of the revenue, for the quarter ending the 5th inst., present | praise nobler than can be pealed by human organs—I have lived on the banks of 
a very favourable report of the state of the public income. With all the disad- | the Spey—two autumns have [ spent there—I want no guide to the recesses of 
vantages of the late boisterous weather, which had its influence upon the produce | Badenoch—I could find my way now from Dalwinnoch to Loch Earn and Cairn 
of the quarter, the receipts for the whole year exceed those of the preceding | Goram. Often have I climbed the mountain side with no other companion than 
year by two millions and a haif. The increase in the Customs for the year is | @ Highland shepherd—many an hour have I passed in converse with him, listening 
£1,093,534., and the decrease upon the quarter, £450,477.; in the Excise, | to his simple annals, and his artless views of human life,—I have learnt to admire, 
£1,199,414. for the year, and .£456,001. also increase for the quarter. ‘The | by personal intercourse, his proud and independent spirit, chastened by a natural 
Stamp Duties have produced £181,112. more than last year, but £46,018. less | courtesy—I have seen him with an intelligence apparently above his condition, 
apon the quarter, attributable to the repeal of the newspaper duties. Under the | but with no intelligence but that which taught him patience under his privations, 
head of Taxes also there is an increase for the year of £13,238., and an increase | confidence in his own exertions, submission to the law, loyalty to his king and 
upon the quarter of 19,014. ‘The Post- office revenue shows returns of £72,000. | worship for his God. [Loud Cheers.] And when I have seen this, my earnest 
more for the year, and £4,000. for the quarter. Those Taxes called “ Miscella- | prayer has been that his children, and his children’s children, might be preserved 
neous,” on the ether hand, present a decline of £19,036., and £11,703. for the | in that system of education which has founded moral obligation upon the revealed 
two periods respectively. ‘The probable amount of Exchequer bills required for | will of God. [Loud cheers.] My earnest wish has been that the circumstances 
meeting the engagements of the present quarter is estimated at £5,236,022. of Scotland with regard to religion might long enable her to enjoy the proud, and 
John de Grenier de Fonblanque, Esq., the Father of the Bar, and Senior I believe the peculiar, privilege of having a system of education enforced by law, 
King’s Counsel, died on Wednesday, in the 78th year of his age. Mr. Fon- but i connexion with the Established Church. [Cheers.] And when I have 
blanque was also a Bencher of the Middle temple, and had formerly represented | Joined that man in public worship, and heard the sublime truths and pure doctrines 
the borough of Camelford. It is now supposed that Mr. Fonblanque was the au- of our common faith enjoined and enforced according to different rites, think you 
thor of the letters of the Prince of Wales to George the Third on the subject of | that I have troubled myself with questions of church discipline, of church go- 
his exclusion from the army. It is certain that Mr. F. was at one time very much | Vernment ? No, gentlemen, but with a wish as hearty and as cordial as any 
in the confidence of his Royal Highness. ‘ of you can entertain | have deprecated the arrival of the day (if it ever should 
Information has been received in Paris, by telegraph, from Narbonne, of the come) when men in authority or in the legislature should be ashamed or unwill- 
death of the veteran Mina. It took place on the 24th ult. He was interred at | "8 © support the national church of Scotland, or to extend its ministrations 
Barcelona on the 27th ult., with the military honours due to his rank and fame. < + ahem its ow into the desolate and unreclaimed wastes of religious 
The publisher of the “‘ Bijou Almanac” has had the honour of presenting to acmnnee eepeetigery. [Laud Ch cers. } Gentlemen, you respond to that 
. 1 , ; ; sentiment. [Renewed cheering.] Come, then, let us improve the occasion by 

er Majesty her copy of the work embellished for the royal acceptance. The devoting it not to the mere purposes of festivity; let’s improve it to the pub 

tiny book itself is bound in embossed vellum, with her Majesty's initials. It is | 4), advantage . let's see eiltae on son ennesd as pede rs “ : whi tye ‘A 
then enclosed in a superb gold case, on which are enamelled the royal arms. The | institutions nb exposed ond see whet = we joi rome ad bh nd cs 
whole is in a purple velvet case edged with gold. A copy of the different poems, luti _ ewan. Be ee ee ee See eee © 

peratrar mgs ie hag : hite silk ‘ie tidied ¢ resolution to avert it. [loud cheers.] Gentlemen, I am informed that 
ee geo = Re ape eo ra rs waite de fe Lat leadid 0 we | there are many here present who entertain different opinions from myself with re- 
must say that the whole cadeau is one of the most tasteful and splendid that was | spect to the reform of the House of Commons. I hope that this is the case. 
ever offered even to royal acceptance. 


; You may safely be here. Iam not going to offend you by renewing battles that 
The Duke of Cumberland has arrived at Hanover, on his way to England. | are concluded. [Cheers.] If we can agree as to the present dangers, and unite 


His Royal Highness is expected at Kew Palace on the 28th inst. __ | on the principle of averting them—don’t let us revive dissentions that are past. 
The young Prince de Joinville is about to join the Hercule, of 100 guns, fitting As wise would it be if, in the face of an enemy, we were to fight again the bat- 
out at Toulon, the command of which is given, to M. Casey. The Prince will | tles of Bannockburn and Flodden. I say I won’t taunt you with reaction or con- 
embark as Capitaine de Corvette Chargé du Détail (a rank equal to that of a] vulsion, but I say this, if you adhere to the principles you professed in 1830, this 
second Captain. is the place in which you ought to make your appearance. You consented to re- 
Naples.—The new Queen is to go first to the Palace of Capo di Monte, which form when you were expressly invited to assent to the speech delivered by your 
has been entirely new fitted, and it is said their Majesties will reside there for the eae on condition ~— should - according to the acknowledged princi- 
ad nites : , ace i the constitution. [Cheers.] Let us have ‘‘no mistake” on that point. 

present, as great alterations and improvements are to be made in the Palace in | P/€s 0 ; e s point 
the city. The Church of San Francisca de Paula, opposite to the Royal Palace, I see the necessity of widening the foundation on which the defence of the Bri- 
is now nearly completed, it having been sixteen years building. As it is to be tish Constitution and the religious establishment must rest. I ask not from you, 
made ready by the arrival of the Queen, workmen are employed day and night. I have no nght to ask froin you, any c onfession of error or of even change of 
Thechurch is an exact copy of the Parthenon at Rome. ‘The interior is de- | Opinion. Ail I ask is, do you adhere to the principles of reform which you before 
corated with great magnificence. ee 7 4 if you do, a ow you oun to combine for the defence of the 

Vienna.—A courier arrived on the 22d ult. with a portrait of the King of | ™*" utions of the country. [The assembly here rose, and with waving of hand- 
Naples, richly set in diamonds, which was presented to the bride elect at the cere- damengant “ bap poy open baa eyes hig x ers ° oe ap- 
mony on the following day, which took place in the throne-room. The Arch- “ager BYE BOW tO FOCORMRENG,, SUE A eee), hea 
duchess Theresa received a deputation from the town of Baden, to congratulate — — of reform to your earliest and most attentive consideration ; 
her on her approaching marriage. The trousseau of the Archduchess will be as | COMMdent that in any measure which you may propose for the adjustment of that 
rich and magnificent as might be expected from the dignity of the House of pies Meag pore Penge —s a ~ = yoy, — | ae 
Austria, and the wealth of her father, the Archduke Charles. Eight packages » by which the prerogative of the Crown, the authority of Parliament, 
filled with the most valuable articles have been already sent off to Neates. The ag oo and the rights and mottion of the people are equally protected.” Did 
King ef Naples has ordered an extremely rich hat to be manufactured at Florence . c ajesty rest satisfied with that? Did he say, “ Apply reform to the House 
for his young Queen. The price of this costly article amounted to upwards of | ° sennene, bus apply it only according to the acknowledged principles of the 
2, livnes; is ia to be cont to Paris to be asvanged and finished. a . He — you > consent to reform for certain objects, and 

, . : : . among them he expressly says, ‘‘ In recommending reform to your consideration 

The amiable Countess of Newburgh has been entertaining a large party of | | ave in vi ; ee = Ete he , 

; . / ‘ : ave in view the ol } 
fashionable friends at her beautiful mansion, Slindon Hall ; although deprived, by | the country.” © object of giving additional security to the other institutions of 
a neciay | ms the — of emi y al ayy Fag sess. the P + pe 7 Now gentlemen, if those were your principles—if you supported earnestly and 
ncess Polignac, which occasioned much regret. e festivities and amus¢ . . ; 
cape seene heat tp.saith quest apiee. Beteote antelenla, abueadin, denned conscientiously a reform of the House of Commons, because you believed that 
: : 7 Zz. ps igle “9 ou were resisting encroach > 
music, &¢. beguiled the time so agreeably, that no one seemed aware of the ex- 00 of the pe salaeedll y se sommes fae ype apt pang a pad vedic ca rd 
treme inclemency of the season. Her Ladyship’s tenants were regaled in a | Beall Seer + . 
. ; ; 5 cknowledged principle \ —if y 1 y 
sumptuous manner at the baronial hall, in the true old English style; nor were | that pb i P h P - af the constit ono ee believed with Earl Grey, 
a : ; a y making the reform large and extensive, you would discountenance other 
the poor forgotten, the Countess’s well-known charitable disposition gladdened <: , . tea 
roany hearts by her bountiful donations extravagant propositions endangering the constitution, I need only say you may 
diarcogedaa dae ‘ . oy , , be here without hearing from me one word which can give pain to your feelings ; 
_ The Bishop of Bath and Wells has been giving a splendid entertainment at | but I say, that upon you, and not upori me, it is incumbent to vindicate your mea- 
his Palace at Wells. ‘The great attraction of the evening was a concert of sa- | sure—not mine—from the stigma of, being inconsistent with the safety of the 
cred music, conducted by Mr. Loder. British Constitution. I am taunted with conforming to that measure. I feel it no 

The Hanoverian Gazette contains the official publication of a“ Royal Family reflection upon me. J have laboured to defeat my own prophecies with regard to 
law for the Kingdom of Hanover,” in the preamble of which his Majesty Wil-| it. I have laboured to extract what good I could fromit, and to mitigate as much 
liam IV. declares it to be necessary, in consequence of the change that has taken | of the evil as I could, and if you adhere to your principles, you should not leave 
place in the Constitution of the German empire, and especially in order to | to me, and those who think with me, the defence of the reform bill, and the proof 
provide for the contingency of a separation of the crown of Hanover from that that it is as you avowed it to be, consistent with the principles of the British Con- 
of Great Britain. stitution. [Loud cheers. } 

War Office, Jan. 6.—14th Let. Drags.: Lieut. E. Royds to be Capt. by pur. v. You will naturally say, that although you are determined to resist further 
Dawson, who rets.; Cor. C. E. Doherty to be Lt. by pur. v. Royds ; Gent. Cad. | changes which endanger the constitution, yet you will adhere to your opinion 
A. R. Millar, from the Rl. Mil. Col. to be Cor. by pur. v. Doherty.—18th Ft.: | that the progress of improvement ought not to be suspended,—that abuses ought 
Capt. G. I. Call, from h. p. 31st to be Paymaster, v. B. Reilly, who rets. on h.p. | t® be redressed and grievances done away with. You avow, no doubt—I do not 
—43d Ft.: Gent. Cad. J. M. Primrose, from Rl. Mil. Coll. to be Ens. without | call upon you to disavow it—the same hostility to corruption as you ever did, and 
pur. v. Hoste, dec.—-S1si; Staff-Asst.-Surg. G. Stewart, to be Asst.-Surg. v. I join you in that avowal. ( orruption 1 W hy, what has this meeting to benefit 
Bell, who exchs.—Hospital Staff; Asst.-Surg. J. Bell, from the 81st to be Asst.- by corruption ! This meeting met for one o!ject, to mark its esteem for me, and 
Surg. to the Forces, v. Stewart, who exchs. to extract a public good from it by spreading abroad the spirit that animates us.— 

a Let me ask what benefit you—the greater part of you engaged in active industry 

. —citizens of Glasgow—can derive from corruption? Perhaps, however, you 
Lp * S ry . ‘ : : > , »3 

SPEECH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, think my situation different,—and that although it would be difficult to prove that 

AT THE GREAT BANQUET GIVEN TO HIM IN GLASGOW. corruption would benefit you, yet to me, as a public man, corruption might be of 

Sir Robert Peel rose, and wher be could seize the opportunity of a pause, in | teat advantage’? I should like to ask what influence corruption could give me 
the vehement and enthusiastic cheering with which he was saluted, spoke to the | compared with this meeting ' IT should like to know—if a mora! influence with 
following effect : the public be my object, by which should I benetit most—by adding fifty new 

Gentlemen,—I thank you—I thank you from the bottom of my heart, for the oe — a which apy lately issued, or by saying that 
kind and affectionate reception which you have given to my name. (Renewed | three thousand five hundred men met me at Glasgow '—'That we reconciled—we 
cheering.) Excuse me, gentlemen, if for the purpose of returning you my thanks, forgot our ditferences—but determined to unite for the defence of the national 
I make use of the most simple and familiar phrases. ‘They are imperfect expres- establishments and the national institutions. [Loud and contr ued applause. }— 
sions of my feelings, but they are better suited to express them than those trite ae don Wyre the — of government to stand still. No doubt you wish 
forms of expression which may be adopted on ordinary occasions. What a4 the national improvement to be progressive. I join you. J cordially join you in 
heart must I have if I can have witnessed what has passed at Glasgow = res — “1 ai —— in the discharge ~ its allotted duties, 
the last five days without deep emotion! Unconnected with the country by | Proceedl steady and regular evolutions, animating industry, encouraging 
birth, Ihave been placed in competition with a distinguished Scotsman, for high production, rewarding toil, purifying wherever there is stagnation. 
academical distinction. I have been placed in that situation by a triumphant ma- ‘But, let me tell you, that in the social as well as the natural machine, which 
jority—by the generous, the unsought, and unsolicited confidence of the youth of with you is so well conducted, the movements cannot be regular unless the foun- 
Scotland. (Loud cheers.) I have seen that choice confirmed by the deliberate | dations be stable and secure. [Let me tell you, that if there be a constant inter- 











dispensing their liberality to the poor of Tardebegg—Jobn Spencer Stanhope, 
Esq., of Cannon Hall, near Barnsley, according to his usual custom on St. ‘Tho 
mas’s day, distributed ten loads of wheat amongst the poor widows inthe village 
and neighbourhood of Cawthorne—T. W. Beaumont, Esq., ofBretton Hall, 
near Barnsley, distributed, on St. Thomas's day, two fat bullocks at Bretton and 
neighbourhood.—On Christmas day upwards of 1,000 peor people of Woittod, 


, “| - “1 ¢ , ae ; \ at of senc rs wi is ice a- 
Ashender, Westcott, Ham, and King’s-wood, received “from the Marquess of | fromm the ground, as if by the stroke of the enchanter’s wand, this magnificent fa 


Chandos, meat, bread, and beef in proportion to each family. A similar distri- 
bution took place at Stowe, by order of the Duke of Buckingham. ‘Twelve gui- 


neas have been presented to the Rev. Mr. Latimer, of Waddesdon, for the use of 
the poor of that parish, by the same noble Lord.— The Duke of Richmond gave | 
orders to distribute at Christmas supplies of coals; and provisions to the poor of 


Fochabers and Huntley, in the same liberal manner as was customary in the time 
of the Duke of Gordon ; and her Grace the Duch/ess of Gordon has written home, 
ordering the distribution to the poor, both of Foq@habers and Huntley, to be conti- 
nued as formerly, both at Christmas and on the}2d of February, the anniversary 
of the late Duke's birthday —immediately after }the snow-storin his Majesty sub- 
acribed £50 for the relief of the poorof Bright. 


judgment of men of maturer age, engaged in the pursuits of business, and of meddling with the vital functions,— if, as in the care of ihe steam engine, people 
professional life. This very day have I received congratulations upon my ap- | interf>re with it who know nothing about it, one man may have holes in the cylin- 
pointment@rom some of the working classes of this great city —(cheers)—con- | der, another may tinker the boiler, another may discover a horizontal movement 
veyed in language which would do honour to men of the highest education. 1 | which he does not understand, and they may call that reform, and ask for a pro- 
have seen those feelings so wide spread and so intense that they disdain to be | gressive movement. [Mingle cheers and laughter prevented the conelusion of 
compressed within the limits of any pro-existing edifice, and have called forth the right honourable baronet’s sentence. Ie said, in continuation,}—You have 
interrupted me. Now, gentlemen, the time during which I am entitled to ad- 
bric. (Cheers.) Ihave been placed in a prominent situation here, and I have | dress you is bnt short,—I am not to trespass too much on your indulgence. Let's 
heard the foundation shake, and the roof almost rent by your enthusiastic ap- | come to the main point; because I don’t wish to conciliate confidence or sup- 
plause—and do you think I can condesecnd to look for ingenious forms of ex- | port by hoisting false colours. [ mean to support the national establishments 
pression for the purpose of giving vent to the feelings which almost overpower | which connect Protestantism with the state in the three countries. [‘The com- 
me! [Enthusiastic cheering.] Gentlemen, I have said that I was unconnected | pany again stood up, and with chee: and waving of handkerchiefs, siznified 
with Scotland by birth—I hope I did not say [ was a stranger. No, gentlemen, | their concurrence with this determination I will not say—nothing could be so 
I am not a stranger. Ifthe long exercise of power in Scotland—if administra- | unseemly, after the reception | have met with—nothing could be so unseemly as 
tion of justice—if an intercourse with her civil and religious institutions—above | if T said one word of disrespect towards those who differ from me in religious 
all, love for her name, and admiration of her character, and a cordial interest in | opinions. Nay, gentlemen, I will say, with respect to dissent in this country, 
her welfare, entitle a men to say that he is nota stranger to her, | am not @ | that [ think we owe great oligations to tt for the great efforts it has made in tlie 
stranger in Glasgow {Loud cheers.} No, gentlemen, when my education was | common cause of promoting sound religion: but it is perfectly consistent with 
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that respect, and with that obligation, to declare that in my opinion, more futile 
arguments than those by which what is called the voluntary system is supported, 
were never presented to the consideration of men interested in the welfare of a 
great nation I do feel, and I think you feel the same, that it is right the state 
should pay that homage to Christianity which is implied by a religious establish- 
ment. [Loud cheers. ] 

tis possible to be deluded by apologies attempted to be drawn from the theo- 
ries advanced, as to the proportion between supply and demand. Is it not per- 
fectly clear that the demand for religious instruction may not only be in the direct 
ratio of the necessities of men, but may be directly in the inverse ratio—that 
those who stand much in need of religious instruction, may not be the first, but 

the last who will voluntarily make an effort to obtain it. I say, too, that the min- 
ister who is to speak with authority, who is to rebuke indifference, to try to 
conciliate towards religious feelings, to be the censor of presumptous humanity 
—i say that man ought not to depend upon the precarious benevolence of his 
own flock. How is he, in that case, to counsel to amendment, or to rebuke ! 
{Cheers.) I infer from the declarations of your feelings, that on that point, your 
mind is made up. Is it not a question of forming, de novo, a new establishment. 
The question is, will you adhere to what you find established law, and guaranteed 
by the most solemn national compacts! ‘Then again, | vow to you, that I mean 
to support in its full integrity, the authority of the House of Lords [loud and en- 
thusiastic cheers] as essential and indispensable conditions of the continued exist- 
ence of a mixed order of government in these kingdoms, which I think tanta- 
mount to the maintenance of the British constitution ; and I mean to consider 
every plausible proposition which may be made, not directly assailing, but the ob- 
ject of which is evidedtly to undermine the institution—I shall consider every such 
proposition, not with reference to his own intrinsic merits alone, but with a view 
to its ultimate tendency to undermine the House of Lords, and destroy the Bri- 
tish constitution. Do you concur also in that expression of opinion’ [Loud 
cheers signified the assent of all present.]_ If you do, this is a timely declaration 
of it. ‘The hour has arrived, then, if these are your feelings, you must be pre- 
pared to act upon them. Don’t let us content ourselves with our own enthusiasm 
here. Political privileges have been given to you, and I don’t know for what it is 
you hold them, unless you are determined to exercise them ; and if your sense of 
the danger be what I apprehend it is from the declaration of your feelings ; and if 
the union of your sentiments with mine be that which I also calculate, ] say, 
that having privileges, and refusing to exert them, you will be in the situation of 
the man who, in the face of the common enemy, having a sword refused to draw 
it. I speak of the sword only, which you should exercise in defence of the civil 
privileges which have been entrusted to you, and for the purpose of maintaining 

and defending your own principles. But the time has arrived, when, having the 

opinions you have, you ought to exert yourselves in the peaceful exercise of your 
rights 

I have the privilege of addressing you, and I set you the example of exerc ising 
it. Don't think that I have come here only for the gratification of my personal 
vanity, complete as that gratification has been? I have come here, honestly be- 
lieving that my communion with you may strengthen the means of defence—I 
forgot the distance, I forgot the winter ; feeling there to be that claim for the per- 
formance of a public duty, to which I was determined to yield obedience. I 
say it is time—the time is come when you should come forward in the exercise 
of your duty, for have read speeches which have been of late delivered by 

those whose special duty I should have thought it to be, to defend the British 
constitution in all its integrity; but which make me unwilling to trust its 
defence to official champions. I have read speeches delivered by great legal 
-authorities, who, I find, have not quite made up their minds on the question of 
reform of the Lords. ‘They are very sorry; they fear that it is coming; but 
they have not seen a plan quite according to their opinions. They have had hard 
work ransacking the pigeon holes, where are deposited the plans for the reform of 
the House of Lords. Their chief objection is, that they have not been able to 
draw out the right one. Oh, what a miserable trifling! ‘They may spare their 
time—let them take the first that comes. Whether in place of the House of 
Lords we are to have a council of ancients, or a council of 500, or a new body 
to be eiected by the peers, or to be elected by the heads of families ; or whether 
the House of Peers is to have a suspensive veto—take one or other of these 
plans and the effect is the same. And why do you believe you can uproot the 
oak of the forest, which has seen athousand generations poss to their graves ! 
Do you think you can uproot that noble production with the hatchments and 
achievements of a thousand illustrious names suspended from its branches, 
—Quercus sublimis, in agro 
Exuvia veteres populi, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum. 

Do you think you can uproot it! dig a trench around it "sever it into a 
thousand minute fibres and ramifications, the growth of centuries, which have in- 
corporated it with the mass around, and by the aid of pulleys and buttresses, or, 
all the machinery which the ingenuity of legal officers could devise, transplant 
it, and bid it abide the fury ofthe storm! No! the first burst of popular clamor 
which should sweep along the level of democracy, would bear it to the ground, 
and bring with itthe machinery which was used for its support; and miserable 
would be the consolation it would afford us that the devisers of the machinery, 
and the architects of this ruin, would probably be the first overwhelmed by the 
fail. (Cheers.) Idon’t ask you to come to this conclusion by a mere appeal 
to your hereditary prejudices and affections, without reference to your interests— 
it might have been enough in other times to allege that this constitution under 
which we live, is a constitution inherited from our forefathers, and which we 
wish to hand down to our posterity, and the reason of our enthusiasm in its fa- 
‘vour is, that the whole condition of society in which we live will bear a contrast 
with that of any other society, under whatever form of government it may be 
placed. I don’t ask you to rest your defence of, and your affections for, the Bri- 
tish Constitution, merely on these grounds. I ask you to exercise your reason 
with regard to the question of a Reform of the House of Lords. It is said that 
the privileges of the House of Peers are hereditary—why, for the functions 
which the Lords discharge, it is because their privileges are hereditary that they 
are valuable. It is because they give a stability to the institution, which it would 
not have if it were subservient to, and immediately controllable by, the will of the 
crown. The objection to hereditary privileges may be good if you intend to pre- 
fer a democracy to a mixed form of government, and a hereditary monarchy, you 
«cannot consent to reject a hereditary House of Lords—you might as well object 
io the breakwater which is to stem the force of the unruly sea, that its founda- 
tions are in another elemeut, and that they do not float upon the element which 
‘they are to controul, as to say that the House of Lords being hereditary, ought to 
be abolished ; andavhen on such arguments as are urged by those who have pro- 
posed to destroy the House of Lords, that destruction shall have taken piace 
—when you for such profound reasons, as that you have net hereditary sailors or 
carpenters—when on such arguments you have abolished the House of Peers— 
how long think you, will the privileges of the hereditary monarchy last! I'll tell 
you. Just so long as the prerogatives of the monarchy can be made useful instru- 
ments and tools in the hands of those who triumphed over the ruins of the House 

f Lords, 

But, gentlemen, the House of Peers is said not to be responsible. I have heard 
‘that said before, and I replied, that certainly the House of Peers were not respon- 
sible in the sense in which the House of Commons was responsible, but that I did 
think that in responsibility to God, to theirown consciences, and to enlightened 
public opinion, the public had a guarantee for the faithful performance of their 
duties. [Loud cheers.] Yes, but what I said, met with a very different recep- 
tion from that which it has met with here. Now, gentlemen, if it be a fatal ob- 
section to the House of Peers that they are not responsible to the whole mass of 
the people, let me ask if there is no other body to be vested with priveleges for 
exercising which they are in the same sense irresponsible ! 

_ The House of Commons is clearly responsible to its constituents. The Mi- 
nistry are responsible in a different sense from the House of Commons, now let 
me ask to whom is the constituent body responsible? You have selected a cer- 
tain body, and qualified them for the exercise of great functions. I say not one 
word for the purpose of finding fault with the constitution of that body. It is 
settled by law, and I mean to speak with respect of the body. I state only the 
fact, that you have invested somethree or four hundred thousand men out of the 
whole mass of the community with great and peculiar privileges, and I ask to 
whom they are responsible! They have not been selected—it was impossible 
to select them for any peculiar qualifications for the exercise of those functions. 
You can administer no test to ascertain their fitness for the discharge of them.— 
iit depends partly upon hereditary privileges, as in the case of the Honse of Lords, 


emi partly upon the possession of property ; but what security have you in the | Look at the moral habits and the religious feeling of the people of this country 


| —I do not mean to depreciate the inhabitants of the United States, but compare 


case of the constituent body, but the same securities which I mentioned in the 
case of the House of Lords—their responsibility to God, to their own con- 
sciences, and to enlightened public opinion. [Cheers.] But then it is said the 
House of Lords (and this is the main point : let us meet it and consider it fairly) 
—it is said the House of Lords have shown a spirit at variance with the spirit of 
the people, and have obstructed much social improvement. I challenge the op- 
ponents of the House of Lords to the proof of that fact. I ask them calmly to 
review the changes which have been made in our social system, within the period 
f the seven or ten preceding years; and 1 ask them to show me, in the history 
of this or any other country, an equal number of changes in the social system, 
or so extensive changes made in double the period! Why, so rapid has been the 
advance of, I will call it, if you will, improvement, for I do not want to take ad- 
vantage of a name in order to gain a point in argurment—so rapid has been the 
advance of improvement or of change, that we have hardly been conscious of the 


alteration—we go with the speed of a railroad, and we do not mark the distance | 


of the objects from which we have set out 
have not these changes been made ! 
country been altered ! 
or not. 


I ask, within ten years, have or 
Has not the whole commercial part of the 
I am not now saying whether those changes were wise 
I am not pronouncing censure, or awarding applause to any one of them 











I only ask the question, can you show me in any country so many changes, with- 
out reference to their result or their utility: but my argument is, that the House 
of Lords have not manifested a spirit of obstruction to improvement. The whole 
of our commercial policy has been altered—our intercourse with the Colonies ef 
the West Indies—our intercourse with the Edst Indies has been placed on a to- 
tally different footing—monopolies have been destroyed, and free and unrestricted 
intercourse established. 
consolidated. 
The civil disabilities have been removed from the Catholics. 


taken place. Slavery has been abolished. 


took place in the last session of parliament? 


births, were entirely altered, and complete relief given. 


the proposition made by the government fully agreed to. 


of improvement has been suspended ! 


they have anticipated public opinion, and in others, when they have felt public 


liate the popular feeling ? 
something to provoke hostility. 
dence in a combination of public men, who had only one bend of association, 
which was the spoliation of the Irish chureh. 
confidence in the parties who formed that combination. 


parties (by each other) you will hardly blame the House of Lords for not yield- 
ing immediate and implicit confidence to their mandates. Why, if one party said 
of another, that they were base and bloody brutes ; and if the other party, inter- 


in Ireland for interested purposes—if the King told the House of Lords, as he 


demand the repeal of the Legislative Union—that to the practices used to pro- 
duce disaffection to the state, and mutual distrust and animosity between the two 
countries, was to be chiefly attributed the spirit of insubordination which 
was too perceptible in many instances—can you blame the House of Lords, 
if, paying the two parties the compliment of believing the testimony which 
they had mutually borne of each other, they refused to place immediate 
confidence in them, and to bow with deferential submission to their dictates ? 
But his Majesty was advised to do more. He was not advised merely to cha- 
racterise these parties, but to ask his faithful and loyal subjects to oppose the 
ruinous effects of their proceedings. He said, to none more than to the deluded 
victims of the agitation which has been thus excited, will the continuance of that 
spirit be productive of ruinous consequences, and the united and vigorous exer- 
tions of my faithful and loyal subjects are imperatively required to put an end to 
the violence of those excitements which disturb the peace and tranquility of the 
country, and which, if successful, must be destructive of the power and safety of 
the United Kingdom. If the House of Lords, with these words ringing in their 
ears, from a Whig government, in which they were invited, as loyal men, to con- 
tribute their united and vigorous exertions to check these proceedings, it is surely 
too much to say to them now: * You shall be cashiered, because you have taken 
that advice, and rallied round the throne.’’ Well the Lords did—it can’t be de- 
nied, they did refnse to sanction the appropriation of a part of the revenue of 
the Irish Church. It was not on account of the sum to be thus disposed of, 
although that was not unimportant but it was not the main ground of their objec 
tion—it was not an objection of detail but of principle. 

They believed that by their consenting to the proposition, a principle would be 


the measure, had it been carried to completion? If the House of Lords had 
consented to the introduction of that principle with the avowals that are now 
made of an intention to require the distruction of all establishments as being un- 








just to those who differ from them ? 
advanced one step towards conciliation, by consenting to take one-sixth from the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland? But again, gentlemen, is there nothing to 


be said in vindication of the House of Lords? Why when a measure was brought 


forward, of which its chief advocate declared with a condour that was exemplary, 
but not very persuasive, that it wos a heavy blow anda great disencouragement to 
Potestantism, and when the House of Lords found that their arm would be para- 
lised if they lent it to strike the blow? Do you think after that declaration they 
were to blame if they hesitated to consummate it? Gentlemen, if any of you 
have had doubts as to the advantages of the form of government under which we 
live, compared with the form of government in other countries, I would earnest- 
ly advise you, before you permitted such doubts to be confirmed or acted upon, 
to read the testimony which you have of the condition of the country, I would 


ed in other countries. 
government—that of the United States of America. 


own benefit. 
of society in America superior to yours ? 


terests of this country that it should adopt a republican form of government, witl 
out asking him to abandon republican institutions in his own. 


ment of improving your institutions, if by improvement is meant the introductiot 
of democratical principles. 


made the institutions of the United States the object of his peculiar consideration 
What says he? He is a friend of the democratic principle in its most extended 
sense, and thinks that the democratic principle is making a rapid advance through- 
out England. He takes an impaitial view of the subject, and urges it with great 
ability. 

This is the account he gives of the American institutions. The name of this | 
writer is M. de Tocqueville. He says—‘I know no country in which there is so | 
little true independence of mind and freedom of discussion as in America. In 
America the majority arises very formidable barriers to the liberty of opinions, 
within those barriers an author may write whatever he pleases, but he will repent 
if he step beyond them. In democratic states organised on the principle of the 
United States of America, the authority of the ma‘ority is so absolute, so irre- 
sistible, that a man must give up his rights as a citizen, and almost abjure his qua- 
lity as a human being if he intends to stray from the tracks which the majority lays 
down. If ever the free institutions of America be destroyed, it will be by the un- 
limited authority of the majority, which may in a future time urge the minority to 
desperation, and oblige them to resort to the physical force. Anarchy will be the 
result brought about by despotism.” He quotes the opinion given by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, whom he describes as the most powerful advocate of democra‘ie:! principles 
that the United States ever produced, and who said “the exercise of power is not 
my only—perhaps my most prominent objecticn. The tyranny of the legislature | 
is really the most to be feared.’ I should recommend you, gentlemen, to read 
the whole book, and to converse with intelligent Americans before you decide, 


_Zye Avion. 











rity,fif you will establish one predominant democratic assembly, then prepare your- 
selves, not for the institutions of the United States of America, but for the terri- 
ble and fiery ordeal through which France has passed.—[Cheers.] If you choose 
to abolish, do abolish. If you think the House of Lords, or a second controlling 
chamber, ought not to oppose itself to the will of the majority, abolish it at once ; 
don’t let’s have a pretended second chamber for correcting the mistakes of the 


March 4, 


The whole of our criminal law has been revised and 
[Cheers.] The severity of our criminal code has been mitigated. 
‘The test and cor- 
poration acts have been repealed. The reform of the House of Commons has 
The municipal institutions of Great 
Britain have been reformed, of Scotland as well as England; can these facts be 
denied, and has the march of improvement come toa sudden stop of late!’ What 
The laws which affected the Dis- 
senters of England, as regarded the marriage ceremony, and the registration of 
The tithes of England 
were commuted, and the levy of them placed ona different footing ; and ameasure 
has been carried which is supposed to be productive of inestimable advantages.— 
The restrictions upon knowledge, as they were called, have been removed, and 
If within seven or eight 
years these changes have been made, and these various measures carried, with 
the consent of the House of Lords, tell me how it can be said that the progress 
The House of Lords have, in some of 
these cases, advanced before public opinion; in others they have felt strong, and 
at first insuperable objections to the measures ; in others they have amended mea- 
sures, and modified their details; but if they have done this, if in some cases 


opinion to be overwhelming, as in the case of the reform bill, they receded from 
their own opinion, and waived the advantage of yielding to public opinion more 
deliberately expressed. Can you have a stronger proof of their desire to conci- 
Gentlemen, 1 know the House of Lords has done 
I know they did refuse to place implicit confi- 
They did refuse to place implicit 


But, gentlemen, if you will remember the character given respectively of those 


changing compliments, said of their abusers that they were fomenters of sedition 


did in my hearing, that attempts were made to excite the people of Ireland to 


int Oluced, which might, and wonld be fatal to the integrity and existence of the | 
establishment : and can there be a doubt that such would have been the result of 


If he told you, as | Yernment. ip all ance 
Tam sure he would, the truth, he would strongly dissuade you from the experi- | those which oppose the establishment of arbitrary power in England, we have on 


first ; it would be infinitely better to have one predominant chamber, expressive 
of the public will, and subject to no control but that of their majority, than to 
abolish the prescriptive body, and hope to substitute others for it. Now see 
what the proposition is that is before you. We are told that three measures are 
indispensable. The first is the destruction of the establishment: this is called 
for by one party, as inconsistent with the rights of conscience. The second is 
another civil reform, which | consider tantamount to the destruction of the House 
of Lords ; and the third is vote by ballot. 

When you have destroyed the House of Lords, what form of government will 
you have! You will have this constituent body, which is no more responsible 
than the House of Lords, namely—being responsible to public opinion. But the 
proposition gravely made to you is, that a reform of the House of Lords shall 
take place, and that this other body is not responsible to public opinion, beeause 
they are to exercise their privilege in secrecy. But I say this country will not 
submit to such domination. That four or five hundred thousand men, who have 
no qualification but that of property, should be unchecked by the House of Lords, 
and should exercise a secret power, of which we know nothing, and that King, 
Lords, and Commons should be subverted! Is it possible that this country 
should submit to circumstances! It is possible. When you have come forward 
to denounce the House of Lords, what security have you for the continuanee of 
the new order of things which France had not for the duration of her first consti- 
tuent assembly? Can you hope for men more intelligent or more likely to study 
the interests of the country. These are grave subjects, and it is better te dis- 
cuss them calmly and gravely than to attempt to gain a cheer from you by an at- 
tack npon a political antagonist, or by reciprocating the vulgar abuse which is so 
often resorted to. Gentlemen, since I set out on my travels from Staffordshire 
to this place, having brought some French newspapers with me, I have read an 
address delivered by one of the present ministers of France, a man of high 
literary reputation, who was called from the retirement of literary life to 
fill a high office in the councils of the King of the French. ‘This ad- 
dress was pronounced on the occasion of his having received the reward of 
literature in being appointed a Member of the French Academy. M. Guizot is 
Minister of Public Instruction, and this is the account he gives of the prospects 
of France at the period referred to. This address was delivered so lately as the 
27th of December last. ‘The first part of the extract I am about to read describes 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly, and the author then proceeds as fol- 
lows: ‘Thus when the great day arrives, when, in the name of France, and in 
the bosom of Paris, the Constituent Assembly entered on measures which were to 
accomplish all the promises of philosophers, and satisfy all the cravings of 
humanity what a profound sensation, what transports of joy! Was a spectacle 
so imposing ever offered to the world—was there ever a scene so fitting to ex- 
cite the genius and passions of men? How shall I describe the grief which af- 
flicted the spirits of the truly liberay,and the hearts of the truly genereus, when 
they saw the great work of the regeneration #f society arrested in its progress 1 
On a sudden, im the midst of universal and enthusiastic rejoicings,. the scene was 
changed ; by the side of the magnificent promises lay all his happiness destroyed 
—all rights violated—folly was proclaimed under the invocation of reasen—bar- 
barism triumphed over civilization—and peace and order perished amidst the 
funeral obsequies of an ancient, and for along time a glorious social system.”— 
Now can you be sure that, if you constitute an unchecked democratic assembly, 
under no influence from the House of Lords, returned by men who are to exer- 
cise their privileges in secret-—who have actually received advice to call out for 
one candidate on the outside of the hustings, but to give their vote in the ballot 
box for another—[hear, hear]—can you, | say, have any guarantee that those re- 
sults which followed in France will not follow here! [Immense cheering.] My 
belief is that they inevitably will. [Cheers.] My belief is that the new govern- 
ment would meet with resistance—that we shall not be content quietly to submit ; 
then would come re-action, then proscription, then would creep forth men not yet 
heard of. [Cheers.] Do not believe that the bloody miscreants, who, for some 
months exercised power in France,—the Robespierres, the Marats, and Colet 
D’Herbois, were /usi natura, engendered by the peculiar condition of society 
alone ; no, they were the mere creatures of circumstances arising from the sub- 
version in an ancient country, with old associations, of long established and pre- 
criptive authority. If you do the same thing here, the same results will fellow, 
“The scum will gather when the nation boils.’ [Cheers.] You will have 
scenes enacted the very contemplation of which would shock you—you will have 





Do you believe that the Lords would have | in every village miscreants who will establish the most cruel despotism and grind- 


ing tyranny, by calling themselves the people. {Much cheering. } 

I have given you testimony to the American constitution—lI have given you 
testimony to the constitution of France, and the results of it in 1795.. I need 
bring no testimony to the result of the British constitution. Your own experience 
—-your affections supply it, but in order that the comparison may not be wanting, 
I will,bring testimony in favour of the British constitution Whence shall I 
draw it? If I should draw it from ancient constitutional authorities you might 
justly say the time was gone by when opinions like those had any weight. If I 
were to draw it from any living authority maintaining conservative opinions op- 
| posed to reform, not you, but others might say, ‘Oh, these are the old pany- 

gerics of the constitution introduced for the purpose of perpetuating all privileges 
| and all abuses.’’ Can I take a more worthy companion to the picture which has 





also advise you mrturely to consider whether you have in this country the republi- | been drawn of a French attempt at a constitution by a present minister of France, 
can form of government which you might wish for, and which you see establish- | high in the councils and confidence of his Sovereign, than by contrasting it with 
I will take the most successful democrat or republican | a picture of the British constitution drawn by a reformer, and drawn as it ought 
No man wishes more cor- | to be, to make the pendant complete by a minister of the crown in a parallel 
dially than I do for the prosperity of those great institutions, whatever they may g th nt 
be which add to the wealth and happiness of nations—for the wealth, the happi- You will at once admit that this is a disinterested authority, an indisputable testi- 
ness, and prosperity of one country, re-act upon anotheg, and so far from viewing | mony, an unprejudiced one at least of the British constitution. 
them with any grudging feeling, we ought to rejoice at them extending to our | inthe heat of debate, but in a deliberate publication by no less competent an au- 
But let me ask you, in the first place, do you believe the condition | thority than Lord John Russell. 

I would not ask you to consult the dis- 
tinguished Englishmen residing in that country, because they may be supposed | have read the history of Athens, of Sparta, of Venice, of France, or of Spain, 
to be liable to prejudice—but take some native of the country of educated intel- | how he can have looked into the history of the world— how he can have thrown 
ligence and refined feelings—ask him quietly what he thinks of the condition of | a single glance at the governments existing in the world at the 18th century— 
society in the old country, and whether he would advise with a view to the in- | how he can have observed the miserable results of the most bencvolent plans, and 


situation to Guizot, possessing the confidence at present of the British Monarch. 


It was given not 


His Lordship said, ‘For my part I cannot understand what Englishman can 


| the most brilliant schemes of government, and not cling closely to his native go- 
Upon the whole, to sum up all the circumstances which favour, and 


| the one hand an immense patronage of the crown (now in safe keeping,) the cor- 


Let me earnestly advise to your perusal, if you have | ruption of boroughs (now all reformed) with the horror of the Frerch revolution, 
not already read it, the work of an able and intelligent native of France, who has | the growing disposition of men to love ease and quiet, and the security of pro- 


_ | perty, and the want of respect for old forms. On the one hand—(here, gentle- 





that the happiness belonging to that state of society in which you live should be 
exchanged for another—there are other blessings besides cheap newspapers. 


the state of prosperity, refinement, and civilization in the countries with which 
we are connected, with what you find in. any other, and fog{jod’s sake don’t 





be duped by plausible sophistry to runthe hazard of exchange.” But it is certain 
that the adoption of the institutions of the United States would not be beneficial 
| toyou. They may be showering down happiness and plenty there, and I hope 
| they are, but recollect the physical differences between the United States and this 
country ; recollect the ancient feelings and the ancient habits of the people, and 
do not believe it possible for kings or legislatures to transfer the republican insti- 
tutions of America to this country. Why, do you think we would submit with- 
out a struggle to the despotism of the majority’ We resist tyranny in whatever 
shape—{cheers }—we hate the tyranny of a single despot: we abhor the tyranny 
| of an oligarchy, but the tyranny of a majority has no recommendation, and we 
| shan't follow the example of the minority in the U. S. Why, every old associa- 
| tion, every castle, and every field would remind us of the state of society under 

which we used to live. The days of lang syne would dwell in our memc ry— 
[cheers]—and would make us most impatient and ungovernable subjects of a des- 
| potic government. If you choose to run the risk of the experiment, have before | 
| your eyes the example of another country. If you will banish prescriptive autho | 


| 
| 


| seconds. } 


men, is a picture of English society ; meditate on it before you consent to under- 
mine those foundations on which the superstructure rests—) on the other hand 
we have the general diffnsion of the light of knowledge; the long settled habit of 
liberty, and the security of the funded property depending on it, we have a people 
of virtuous habits, of a high standard of morality, and more of the improvements 
and embellishments of life, combined with energy and spirit, than perhaps ever 
existed before. (We have the whole civilised world as an audience before whom 
our statesmen must defend their acts.” 

Since this was written all those reforms to which I before adverted have been 
made. I ask this question—if this was atrue picture of society fifteen years 
since—and if we have been going on in a progressive course of improvement '— 
if the vast changes made since then have produced a corresponding improvement 
in the state of society, what a perfect paradise must we be living in now. [cheers 
and laughter.] If at the time the passage which I have read was penned, we had 
more of the improvement and embellishment of life than any other nation, and 
since then all corruption has been purified and abuses remedied, by the great 
changes made in the constitution ; if, I say, the changes have made an improve 
ment with their extent, we have a picture of society as captivating as it is possi- 
ble to conceive. If, on the other hand, these alterations and changes have not ef- 
fected a corresponding improvement, is it not a reason why we should pause 
before we make further innovations and organic changes in the constitution 4 

What is the answer to that argument? What answer can be made to it? But 
when we are told of the general diffusion of the light of knowledge, of the long- 
settled and virtuous habits of the people, of the existence of a high standard of 
morality, how, I ask, were all these biessings attained! Do virtuous habits, a high 
standard of morality, proficiency in the arts and embellishments of life, depend 
upon physical formation, or the latitude in which we are placed! Do they not de- 
pend upen the civil and religious institutions which distinguish the country’ 
{Loud cheers.] If the testimony which I have quoted be true as it is disinterest- 
ed, and if you are convinced that the habits of a country must be formed by its 
institutions, and if you are also convinced that our institutions are superior to 
those of other countries, Jet us take Lord John Russell's advice, and determine to 
cling to our nativ government. ([Cheers.] I will now relieve you from the long 
encroachment I hive made on your ,time (cries of ‘‘ No, no.) I never have 
desponded. When have been fighting the battles with a small minority | 
never desporded. [(Pontinued cheering.] I knew the time would come, af- 
ter the first agitation naturally accompanying the mighty changes which have been 
made; I knew the time would come when the old honest heart of England 
and Scotland would raliiv round its still dearly-beloved institutions. [Enthu- 
siastic cheering, the com#pany rising and waving their handkerchiefs for several 
If I did not d4spond then, with what feelings of confidence do you 
think I shall now return tap take my part in defending those institutions? [Ano- 
ther burst of cheers.] A ™lthe excitement that accompanies mighty changes !s 
now beginning quietly to s©€ttle—the influence, the disturbing influence of those 
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changes is gradually lessening—the dazzling illusions of ‘ glorious days” are dis- 
sipated, and we are now permitted to see things in their true colours ; the con- 
victions, the feelings, the affections of the people are gravitating towards their 
old centre, in which sit enthroned respect for property—love of rational freedom 
—-and attachment to long-established and prescriptive authority. [Cheers.] 
Yes; from these walls a spirit shall forth that shall survive when this edifice shall 
be like an unsubstantial pageant faded. That spirit shall survive by the remem- 
brance of this day, spreading a contagious influence into every part of the empire 
—animating the desponding, and encouraging the brave. 

In shall go forth exulting in, but not abusing, its strength. It shall go forth, 
remembering in the days of its prosperity the pledges it gave in the time of its 
depression. It shall go forth, umited a with disposition to correct abuses, to redress 
grievances. [I say it shall go forth, uniting the disposition to improve, with the 
resolution to maintain and defend by that spirit of unbought affection which is 
the chief defence of nations. Our ancient constitution shall survive at last. 
{Long continued cheering.] The proud British Monarchy shall stand; it shall 
stand girt by a double belt of kindred and coeval towers, protecting the rich from 
spoliation, and the poor from oppression. No tawdry emblems of revolution shall 
float over its ruin. 














The flag, that for a thousand years, 

Has brav'd the battle and the breeze, 
shall still float over the ramparts. And that faith, and those national establish- 
ments intended for its propagation, as they exist respectively in the three branches 
of the United Kingdom—those establishments which kings have sworn to pro- 
tect, and to the maintenance of which the national honour is pledged—as_essen- 
tial parts of a great national compact shall survive, and the religion which we 
profess, the offspring of free inquiry, shall find in the diffusion of sound know- 
ledge, new sources of strength; and great as may be the storm of adversity to 
which it may be exposed, it shall come out proved and fortified by the trial, and 
remain rooted deeply in the conviction, the feelings, and affections of a Protes- 
tant people. [The right hon. baronet resumed his’seat amidst cheering as enthu- 
siastic as that which greeted the announcement of his health, and the applause 
jJasted for some minutes. } 


— 
THE ARMY.—THE BREVET. 
WAR-OFFICE, JAN. 10, 1837. 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following Officers to take rank by 
Brevet, as undermentioned. ‘The commissions to be dated Jan. 10, 1837 :— 

Tobe GENERALS in the Army :—Lieut.-Generals F. T. Hammond; R. D. 
Blake ; Hon. R. Meade ; Sir W. Hoyston, Bt., GCB; G. Michell; Sir T. His- 
lop, Bt. GCB; Thomas Karl of Elgin; D. Hunter; Sir J. Slade, Bt.; Sir P. 
A. Wetherall ; Hon. Sir W. Lumley, KCB; Sir M. Disney, KCB: J. Macken- 
zie; A. G. Stirling; J. Michell; W. Wilkinson; Sir H. ‘T. Montresor, KCB ; 
J. Hodgson; R.'T. Nelson; Sir J. Hay ; J. Robertson ; E. W. L. Popham ; Sir 
F. J. G. Maclean, Bt., Sir H. F. Campbell, KCB; W. Burnet ; C. W. Marquess of 
Londonderry, GUB; L. B. Wallis ; J. S. Wood; Hon. Sir C. Colville, GCB ; 
F. C. White: G. Browne; Sir H. Fane, GCB; Sir G. Anson, GCB ; Kenneth, 
A. Lord Howard of Effingham, GCB!: W, T. Dilkes; Sir J. Oswald, GCB ; P 
Bonham; Sir W. Anson, Bt. KCB. 

To be LIEUT.-GENERALS in the Army :—Major-Generals Sir J. Elley, 
KCB; H. S. Keating, KCB; Sir L. Grant; Sir A. Brooke, KCB; P. Carey ; 
J. M‘Nair; Sir J. A. Wallace, Bt., KCB; H. Fraser: S. Mawby; J. M. Main- 
waring ; Hon. J. Meade ; Sir G. P. Adams; Sir J. Macleod; H. Elliot; O. Blun- 
den; Sir B. D'Urban, KCB; J. Locke; Sir J. Taylor, KCB; Sir T. Reyunell, 
Bt., KCB; Sir L. W. Otway; Sir W. Nicolay; Sir E. Kerrison, Bt. ; Sir L. 
Smith, KCB; R. Barton; Sir W. Paterson; Sir J. W. Guise, Bt., KCB; Sir 
C. W. Doyle; Sir J. Bathurst, KCB; P. Anderson; James Lord Glenlyon ; Sir 
A. F. Barnard, KCB; R. Pigot, J. Watson; Sir R. Bourke, KCB; Hon. P 
Stuart; Hon. H. O. Trevor; Sir J. S. Barns, KCB; W. G. Lord Harris; Sir 
H. Douglas, Bt.; Sir T. Pritzler, KCB; M. Burrows; Hon. A. P. Upton; Sir 
J. Cameron, KCB; S. Huskisson; H. Monckton, J. Maister; Hon. G. Murray ; 
Sir H. Askew; Hon. W. Stuart ; Sir J. Nicolls, KCB. 

To be MAJOR-GENERALS in the Army :—Colonels Hon. H. B. Lygon, 1 
Life Gds.; Hon. E. P. Lygon, 2 Life Gds; Sir J. G. Woodford, Gr. Gds. ; 
J. Pringle, h.p. Unatt., Sir D. Ximenes, 16 F.; D. Colquhoun. h.p. 7 Gar. 
Bat. ; J. Stafford, h.p. Bourbon Regt. ; C. Nicol, 66 F.; Sir G. H. F. Berke- 
ley, KCB, h.p. Unatt.; Sir P. Lindesay, 39 F.; S. H. Berkeley, h.p. 6 W. I. 





24th Lt. Dgs.; D. Mackworth, hp. Unat: J. Browne, 98 F; W. Bennet, S. 
Fox, and J Crowe,h p. Unat; T. Maling, 2W I Regt; J. Ross, hp3WI 
Regt ; J. Bazalgette, h pUnat; C. Collis, h p.84F; P. Tripp, 98 F; C. Pep- 
per,hp. 27 F; J. Baird’ 66 F ; C. Spedding, h p. 32 F ; W. Green and D. Baby, 
hp. Unat ; H.M ’Gregor,h p.63 F; J. Anton and D. Digby, h p. Unat; W. 
Hinde, h p Meuron’s Regt; 'T. C. Kirby, R. Cole, and J. Crosse, h p. Unat ; 
J. G. N. Gibbes, h. p. Malta Regt.; T. Buck, h. p. 98 F. ; J. B. Gardiner, h. p. 
74 F.; T. Jones; h. p. 21 Lt. Dgs.; G. Nicholls, W. Crokat, D. Wright, 
R. Bateman, and P. Dudgeon, h. p. Unat.; M. H. Campbell, h. p. 21 F.; W. 
H. Davies, J. Mitchell, S. Cuppage, and J. Thompson, h. p. Unat.; C. Wright, 
Roy. Mill Col. ; N. Norcliffe, hb. p. 18 Lt. Dgs.; Sir W. Davison, h. p. 2F.; R. 
M. Leake, and H. Ellard, h. p. Unat.; A. J. Cloete, h. p. 21 Lt. Dgs.; C. C. 
Johnson, h. p. 10 F. 

To be MAJORS in the Army: Captains H. Cooper, 99 F.; H. Simmonds, 61 
F.; W. Killikcuy, 25 F.; T. Reed, 70 F.; V. Y. Donaldson, 57 F.; H. O. 
Wood, 37 F.; H © «ments, 16 F.; J. Doyle, 72 F: A. O'Keefe, 73 F.; 1. 
Boyd, 91 I.; ©. Gregory, 49 F.; R. Meade, 21 F.; H. H. Jacob, 80 F.; P. J. 
Perceval and \V. F. Johnson, Gr. Gds.; C. Barnwell, 9 F.; J. Chipchase, 76 F.; 
H. C. Van Cortlandt, 31 F.; J. C. Griffith, Fort Major, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land; J. Frezer, 95 F.; T Smith, 97 F.; G. H. E. Murphy, 6 F.; R. W. Hoop- 
er, 69 F.; P. J. Willat, 48 F.; J. Costley, 37 F.: J. C. Harold, 74 F.; C. Wal- 
let, Ceylon Rifle Regt.; G. Bolton, 20 F.; T. H. Baylie, 66 F.; G. D. Colman, 
15 F.; T. Reid, 33 F.; J. H. Walch, 54 F.; J. Thoreau, 37 F.; J. H. Crum- 
mer, 28 F.; O. Pilling, Fort Major, Sheerness; W. Cox, 54 F.; M. White, 11 
Lt. Dgs.; J. Banner, 92 F.;, A. Dillon, 64F.; J. Mason, 77 F.; J. Campbell, 99 
F.; T. B. Hicken, 29 F.; W. Irwin, 28 F.; R. Martin, 46 F.; A. Maclean, 86 
F.; H. Burnside, 61 F.; J. Mylne, 11 Lt. Drags.; W. Greenville, 2 F.; E. W. 
Bray, 31 F.; E. Conolly, 34 F.; P. Sutherland, 72 F.; D. Hay, 6 Dr. Gds.; T. 
Keappock, 22 F.; R S. Aitchison, Cape Mounted Riflemen; W. Turner, 46 F.; 
G. C. Harpour, 67 F.; W. Johnstone, 26 F.; G. Smith, Royal H. Gds.; W. J. 
Sutherland, 21 F.; J. Eliot, 4 Lt. Dgs.; T. Stewart, 25 F.; G. T. Lindsay, 94 
F.; J. Crawford, 6 F.; C. O'Neill, 44 F.; H. Reid, 32 F.; W. W. Huntley, 3 
Dr. Gds.; T. C. Squire, 13 F.; W. Chambre, 11 F.; Hon. A. C. Legge, 1 Life 
Gds.; J. M‘Crummin, 11 F.; W. Long, 71 F.; W. W. Crawley, 74 F.; W. 
Kemp, Staff Capt., Chatham; E. P. White, Royal Staff Corps; T. E. Kelly, 
Rifle Brigade. 

War Office, Jan. 10, 1837.—His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the fol- 
lowing officers, of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, to take rank by 
Brevet, as under-mentioned. Commissions to bear date 10th January, 1837 :— 

To be GENERALS in the Army: Liecut-Generals J. D. Arabin, Sir J. Smith, 
T. K. Charleton, and C. Terrot. 

To be LIEUTENANT-GENERALS iu the Army : Major-General H. Shrap- 
nel, G. Wulff, Sir S. T. Dickens, Sir W. Wilson, 8. C. Parry, A. De Batts, G. 
W. Phipps, W. Millar, and G. Salmon. 

To be MAJOR-GENERALS in the Army :—Colonels—Sir H. Elphinstone, 
Bt.; E. W. Durnford, R. E.; Sir G. Whitmore, R. E.; Sir C. W. Thornton, 
late R A.; Sir A. Dickson, K.C.B., R.A.; Sir J. T. Jones, Bt. R. E.; Sir T. Down- 
man, R.E.; F. R. Thackeray, R.E.; Sir S. R. Chapman, R.E.; J. F. Birch, R. 
E.; G. Nicolls, R.E.. Sir J H Carncross, K.C.B., R.A.; A. Watson, R.A.; E. 
V. Worsley, R.A.; C. Mann, R.E.; H. Evelegh, R.A.; 8S. G. Adye, R.A.; H. 
Phillott, R.A.; P. Fyers, R.A.; Hon. W. H. Garner, R.A.; G. Wright, R.E.; 
F. Walker, R.A.; J. Hussard, R E.; A. Macdonald, R.A.; P. Drummond, R.A.; 
and J. W. Tobin, R.A. 

To be COLONELS in the Army : Licut.-Colonels—J. Slessor, H. Allen, J. 
Irving, and J. Carr, late R. Irish A.; J. B. Parker, R.A.; Sir W. Gosset, R.E.; 
G. Cardew, R.E.; W. G. Power, R.A.; and A. Macdonald, R.A. 

To be LIEUTENANT-COLONELS in the Army :—Majors—W. B. 'Tyl- 
den, R.E.;'T. Blanshard, R.E; T. Dynely, R.A.; W. Reid, R.E.. H. Baynes, 
h. p. R.A.; W. B. Dundas, R.A.: W. Webber, h. p. R.A.; J. N. Wells, R.E.; 
W. Brereton, R.A.; A. Emmett, R.E.; and E. Y. Walcott, R.A. 

To be MAJORS in the Army :-—Captains—E. Sabine. R A; R. Z. Mudge, 
RE; A. Walker, RE ; S. Williams, RE; F. English, R E; A. Brown, R.E. 
W. C: Ward, RE; W. Dunn, RA; Z. C. Bayly, RA; J. Gordon, R E; 
G, Barney, R E; E. Cruttenden, R A; H, D. Jones, RE; A. Cameron, RA 
R. H. Bonnycastle, R E; J. Sinclair, R A: A. Marshall, RE; G. F. Thomp 
|} son, RE; J. Gray,R A; R.S. Piper, R E; Sir G. Gipps, RE; P. Barry, RE; 
J. Fogo, R A; Hon. W. Arbuthnot, R A; H. Blachley, RA; J. A. Chalmer, 


Regt. ; C. J. Napier, h.p. Insp. Field Officer of Militia; H. ‘Touzel, Insp. of | ® As F.Macbean, RA; W.R. Ord, RE; W. H. Stopford, R A; L. Dowse 


Militia in Jersey. Sir J. Dickson, KCB, h.p. Permanent Asst. Quarter-master 
Gen; Sir O. Carey, h.p. Inspect. Field Officer of Militia ; H. F. Cooke, h.p. 6 W. 
I. Regt. ; Sir H. King, h.p. 82 F.; Sir E. J. M. M‘Gregor, Bt., h.p.8 Lt. Dgs. ; 
E. Gibbs, h.p. 52 F.; G. T. Napier, h.p. Sicilian Regt.; Sir C. B. Vere, 
KCB, h.p. 60 F.; Hon. H. R. Pakenham, h.p. Portuguese Officers; Sir J. 
Harvey, and Sir L. Greenwell, h.p. Unat.; Sir G. Scovell, KCB, h.p. Ri. Wag- 
gon Train; U. Lord Downes, KCB, and Sir R. H. Dick, h.p. Unat.; Sir N. 
Douglas, h.p. Inspect. Field Officer of Militia; Geo. Marquess of T'weeddale, KT, 
h.p. 100 F.; W.K. Elphinstone, h.p. 16 Lt. Dgs.; Sir F. W. Trench, h.p. Per- 
manent Assist. Quarter-master Gen. ; A. Lord Saltoun, Gr. Gds.; H. Windham, 
h.p. 9 Lt. Dgs; E. Bowater, Scots. Fus. Gds. ; C. Hill, Rl. Horse Gds>; Sir W. 
M. Gomm, KCB, Coldst. Gds. 

To be COLONELS in the Army :—Lieut.-Cols. C. E. Conyers and G. A. 
Henderson, h.p. Inspect. Field Officers of Militia; R. Roberts and R. Parke, h.p. 
Unat. ; R. B. Macpherson and G. H. Cordon, h.p. 71 F.; P. Hay, h.p. 25 Lt. 
Dgs; D. Williams, Inspect. Field Officer of a Recruiting Dist.; P. Nicolson, 
h.p. 27 F.; J. Allan, 57 F.; A. Money, h.p. 60 F.; R. Torrens, h.p. 38 F.; H. 
E. Joddrell, Gr. Gds.; H. Dawkins, h.p. Unat.; D. Forbes, h.p. 78 F.; J. F. 
Ewart, Inspect. Field Officer of a Recruiting Dist; H. A. Proctor, h.p. 6 F.; 
W. Jervois, h.p. 53 F.; W. Riddell, h.p. Unat.; T. F. Addison, h.p. 99 F.; F. 
Cockburn, 2 W. I. Ret.; 'T. Steele, h.p. Unat.; C J. Doyle, h.p. 2 Gar. Bat; T. 
@harretie, h.p. 7 W.1. Ret. G. Arthur, h.p. York Chas.; C. L. L. Foster, h.p. Unat. 
E. Parkinson. h.p. 11 F.; T. HL. Blair, h.p. Unat.; D. Kelly, h.p. 73 F.; E. 
Cheney, h.p. Wateville’s Rgt.; R. Linellyn, h.p. 28 F.; P. A. Lautoar, h.p. 23 Lt. 
Dgs.; J. Hare, 27 F.; P. Brown, h.p. 14 F.; T. F. Wade and R. Egerton, h.p. 
Unat., W. Chalmers, h.p. 57 F.; F. Dalmer, h.p. Unat.; C. H. Churchill, 31 F.; 
G. Miller, h.p. Unat.; C. Beckwith, h.p. Rifle Brigade; J. Campbell, Inspect. 
Field Officer of a Recruiting Dist.; W. Campbell, h.p. 23 F.; J. C. Bourchier, 
h.p. 22 Lt. Drags.; J. Grant, h.p. 23 F.; F. Browne, h.p. Rifle Brigade , T. 
W. Taylor, h p Superin Cavalry Riding Estab; L. Arguimbau, h pI F; H. G. 
Smith, F. Calvert, and W. Stavely, h p Unat; De L. Evans, h p5 WI Regt ; 
Hon. L. Stanhope, h p Unat; A. Higginson, Gr. Gds ; ‘T H H Davies, h p Chas- 
seurs Britanniques ; C Allix, h p Unat; T Brooke, Gr. Gds ; W H Scott, Scots 
Fus Gds; H P Davison, h p5 WI Regt; Sir T Reade, h p 24 F; F L Coore, 


RA; GJ Belson, RA; P. D. Stewart, R A: R. F. Romer, k A; R Kelsall, 
RE; R. C. Molesworth, R A; W. Bell, R A; G. B. Fraser, RA; M. Louis 
RA: T. Grantham, R A; H. J. Savage, RE: F. Haultain, R A; J. Gordon, 
RA; M. A. Waters, RE; P. Cole; RE: P. V. England, R A ; I. Whitty, 
RA; H. L. Sweeting, R A; F. Wright, RA; J. H. Wood, R A; W.E. Jackson 
RA; B.R. Heron, R A; W. Saunders, R A; E Matson, R E ; J. C. Victor, 
RE; C. Grierson, RE; G. Durnford, R A, G. Pringle, RA; R. J. Baron, 
RE; C. Dalton, R A; andJ. R. Colebrooke, R A. 

WAR OFFICE, Jan. 10.—1!is Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following officers 
of the Royal Marines, to take rank by Brevet, as under mentioned. Commissions to bear 
date 10th January, 1837 :— 

To be MAJOR-GENERALS in the Army :—Cols. Sir J. B. Savage and R. M‘Cleverty. 

To be LIEUT.-COLONELS in the Army :—Majors J. Wright, N. Cole, G. Peebles, E. 
Baillie, J. Owen, and P. Jones. 

To be MAJORS in the Army :—Capts. C. Menzies, H. J. Murton, J. H. Harrison, W. Fer- 
gusson, J. Fleming, R. Swale, J. Walker, and T. Peebles. 


THE NAVY. 
ADMIRALTY, Jan. 10, 1837. 

This day, in pursuance of his Majesty’s pleasure, the following Flag Officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s fleet were promoted, viz :-— 

Admirals of the White: W. Wolseley, Esq., Sir J. Wells, GCB, Sir G. Martin, GCB, Sir 
W. Sidney Smith, KCB, Sir D. Gould, GCB, Hon. Sir R. Stopford, GCB, Sir M. Dixon, KCB, 
and L. G. Manley, Esq.: To be ADMIRALS of the RED. 

Admirals of the Blue: Sir T. Williams, GCB, Sir W. Hargood, GCB, GCH, Sir C. Ham- 
ilton, Bt., KCB, Hon. H. Curzon, Sir L. W. Halsted, KCB, Sir H. Neale, Bt., GOB, GCMG, 
| Sir P. C. H. Durham, GCB, Rt. Hon. Lord Beanclerk, GCB, GCH, W. Taylor, Esq., Sir T. 
B. Martin, GCB, J Lawford, Esq., F. Sotheron, Esq.:——Vice-Admirals of the Red: Cy 
W. Paterson Esq. ; Sir G. Cockburn, GCB. To be ADMIRALS of the WHITE. 

Vice-Admirals of the Red: J. Carpenter, Esq., Str G. Moore, GCB, GCMG, J. Hanwell, 
Esq., Sir H W. Bayntun, KCB., Sir R. Lee, KCB, Sir P. Halkett, Knt., GCH, P. Stephens, 
Esq., Hon. C. E. Fleeming, Sir W. Hotham, KCB, Sir P. Malcolm, GCR, GCMG, and Sir 
J. Harvey, KCB.——Vice-Admirals of the White: Sir J. Rowley, Bt., KCB, GCMG, Sir G. 
Parker, KCB, Sir E. Codrington, GCB, GCMG : To be ADMTRALS of the BLUE. 

Vice-Admiral3 of the White: J. E. Douglas, Esq., R. Donnelly, Esq., Sir J. P. Beresford, 
Bt., KCB, GCH, T, Le M. Gosselin, Esq., Sir C. Rowley, Bt., KCB, GCH, R. Rolles, Esq., 
Sir D. Milne, KCB, Sir R. W. Otway, Bt., KCB, R. Dacres, Esq., GCH, E. Fellowes, Esq. 
Vice-Admirals of the Blue: Sir W. T. Lake, KCB, Sir C. Ogie, Bt., H. Raper, Esq., Sir 
G. Eyre, KCB, R. D. Oliver, Esq., M. Dobson, Esq., Hon. Sir J Talbot, KCB, J R D Talle- 
mache, Esq., J Giffard, Esq: To be VICE-ADMIRALS of the RED. 

Vice-Admirals of the Blue: J. West, Esy., 8 Poyntz, Esq., Rt. Hon John Lord Colville, 
J Cochet, Esq., Sir H Digby, KCB, Sir C Ekins, KCB, B W Page, Esq, Hon P Wodehouse, 
and T Alexander, Esq—Rear-Admirals of the Red: Rt Hon Lord M R Kerr, Sir T Har- 
















hp York Lt. Infantry Volunteers; J M Wilson, h p 77 fF; T Wiltshire, 2 F; 
H Oglander, 26 f°; M Stewart, h p Portuguese Officers; Hon J Maitland, 32 
F; G Evatt, h p Unat; Hon H E Butler, h p 2 Gar Bat; W Drummond, Scots 


Fus Gds ; E Flemming, Inspect Field Officer of a Recruiting Dist ; Sir A Ander- | 


son and J Rolt, hp Unat; ‘T Grant, Gr. Gds; Sir C W Dance, hp R York 
Rangers ; J Hughes, h p 18 Lt. Des; P Bainbrigge, Permanent Assist Quarter- 
master Gen; K Snodgrass and W Balvaird, h p Unat; S Stretton, hp 84 F; T 
E Napier, h p Chasscurs Britanniques; N Thorn, Permanent Assist Quarter- 
master Gen; W. H. Sewell, 31 F ; W L Darling, h p 2 Gar Bat ; Sir W L Her- 
ries, h p Unat; J) M*Donald, 92 F; ‘T'S St. Clair, h p Unat, G W Paty, 94 F ; 
G W Walker and Lord J Hay, h p Unat; TH Dawes, h p22 Lt. Dgs; HB 
Harris, hp Unat; ‘TJ Wemyss, h p 99 F; RB Gabriel, h p 22 Lt. Des; H 
Thomas, 20 F; W Rowan ald J S Kenedy, h p Unat; A W Moyses, Lord 
Sandys, 2 Dgs; R. W. H. H. Vyse, h p Unat; G Gorrequer, h p Unat ; T. P. 
Howard, h p 23 Lt. Des; R W Mills,h p9 F; F. Ashworth, h p58 F; RB 
Fearon, 6 F ; Ii. Balneairs, h p Unat ;,V E Eyre, late Horse Gr. Gds ; F Maule, 
h p Skerret’s Regt ; T 'T Woolridge, h. p. 91 F.; G. 1. Goldie, 11 F.; G. Roch- 
fort, h. p. 100 F. ; Hon. FE. Catheart, h. p. 92 F.; W. H. Meyrick, G. P. Hig- 
ginson, H. E. Hunter, and Siz J. Macra, h, p, Unat.; G. Bowles, Coldst. Gds. ; 


T. Bunbury, 67 F’.; Hon. H. F. C. Cavendish, 1 Life Gds. ; 'T. Younghusband, | 


h. p. 4 Dr. Gds.; P. Ray, h. p. Scots Fus Gds.; Lord J T. H. Somerset, h. p 
Unat. ; G. Couper, h. p. Unat. ; H. Godwin} h. p. 87 F.; P. Wodehouse, h. p. 


Unat.; T. W. Robbins, h. p. 18 F.; Ri Macneil, h. p. Unat.; G. D. Pitt, 80 | 


F.; W. Sutherland, 5 F. ; 
Jnspect. Field Officer of a Recruiting Dist.; R. Dayell, h. b. Unat.; C 
Extra Aide-de-Camp to the King 

To be LIEUTENANT-COLONELS in the Army :—Majors D. Gregory, 
h. p. 1 Gar. Bat; ; A Lane, h. p. 44 F.; A. Lyster, h. p. Unat.; Rt. Hart, h. p 


H. Rainey arid Hon. C Gore, h. p. Unat. ; J. Cassidy, 
B. Fox, 


2d. Gar. Bat.; J. C. Smith, h. p. Unat.; N. Beaa, h. p. 49 F.; J. Ansten and | 


J. Watson, h. p. Unat.; H. North, h. p. 14 F.; J. M‘Haffie, h. p. 60F.; W. 
Grierson, 15 F.; J. D. Lacey, h. p. 2. Gar. Bat.; A. Daniel, h. p. 63 F.; 
R. Hall, b. p. 103 F.; J. Biackmore, h. p. 8 F.; G. Dods, h. p.1 F.; G, J. 
Rogers, G. Noleken, R. B. Lynch, and C. ©. Dixon, h. p. Unat. ; E. Dudreneve, 
h. p. 81 F.; H. Blake, h. p. 6th Gar. Bat. ; E. E. Kenny and F. Campbell, h. p 
Unat.; C. C. Mackay, h. p. 78 F.; W. B. Kersteman, h. p. 10 F. ; J. F. Briggs, 
h. p. 28 F.; R. Simpson, h. p. 18 F.; C. Wood, h. p. Unat.; W. Moore. h. p 
14 F.; P. Mathewson, h. p. R. York Rangers; A. Cameron, h. p.5 F-; FE. 
Browne, h. p. Unat.; Hon. E. Cadozan, h, p. 8 W. I. Regt.; FE, Knight, h. p 
Portuguese Officers ; C. M. Clanchy, h. p. Portuguese Officers ; S. Reed, h. p 
71 F.; C. Diggle, Royl. Mill. Col.; R. Croker, h. p. Portuguese Officers; R. 
Howard and A. Kennedy, h. p. Unat.; C. Gardiner, h. p. 60 F.; A. G. Down- 
ing, h. P. 81 F.; E. Goulburn, h. p. 104 F.; J. P. Lynch, h. p. Unat ; T. 
Dundas, h. p. 3 Ceylon Regt.; J. M. Belshes, h. p. Unat.; 8 Watts, h. p. 4 
W. I. Rest.; E Knox, h. p. 2 Gar. Bat.; J. Babington, h. p. 24 Light Dra- 
goons; Sir J. S. Lillie, h. p. 31 F.; Sir F. Watson, h. p. Port 
B. O. Jones, h. p. Unat.; T 
lancy, | Dr. Gds.; W. Hulme, 96 F; B. Harvey, hp. 1 F; W. L. Wood, h p 
31 F ; A. Barton, 12 Lt. Dgs: W. Mackay, hp. 601; W. Tomkinson, h p 


uguese Officers ; 





Peacocke, h. p. Portuguese Officers; J. De- | 


vey, KCB, Sir R H Hussey, KCB, H R Glynn, Esq, Sir E Hamilton, Bt, KCB, Sir T Baker, 
KCB, Sir R_ Laurie, Bt, KCB, Sir W IH Gage, Knt, GCH, Hon Sir C Paget, Knt, GCB, R 
Worsley, Esq, and A P Hollins, Esq: To be VICE-ADMIRALS of the WHITE. 
Rear-Admirals of the Red: Sir H Heathcote, Knt, Sir E W C R Owen, KCB, GCTI, Sir 
G Scott, KCB, Sir T Dundas, KCB, R H Pearson, Esq. Rear-Adinirals of the White 
| Sir J T Rodd, KCB, Sir T M Hardy, Bt, GCB, Slr G E Hamond, Bt, GCB, R Honyman, Esq 
H Downman, Esq, Hon Sir T B Capel, KCB, Rt Hon Lord J. O’Brven, GCH, R. Matson, 
Esq, J Mackellar, Esq, Sir C Adam, KCB, W Granger, Esq, J C White, Esq, A Drummond, 
Esq, R Hall, Esq, afd R Lloyd, Esq: To be VICE-ADMIRALS of the BLUE. 
Rear-Admirals of the White: Sir T Livingston, Bt, Sir E Brace, KCB.——Rear-Admi- 
rals of the Blue: Sir J Brenton, Bt, KCB, F W Austen, Esq, CB, Sir P Campbell, KCB, ™ 
Thompson, Esq, E S Dickson, Esq, 1 J Maling, Esq, Sir J A Ommanney, KCB, H Stuart, 
Esq, Z Mudge, Esq, H Hill, Esq, A W Schomberg, Esq, Sir EF D King, Knt, KCH, H Van- 
sittart, Esq, G Mundy, Esy, C8, Sir P BV Broke, Bart, KCB, Sir F L Maitland, KCB, F 
Warren, Esq, and J Carthew, Esq: To be REAR-ADMIRALS of the RED. 
Rear-Admirals of the Blue: Sir T Brigzs. GCOMG, J Broughton, Esq, Rt Hon Thomas 
Earl of Dundonald, Sir W Parker, KCB, Sir R T Ricketts, Bt., O M’Kinley, Esq, and Sir ¢ 
Dashwood, Knt.: To be REAR-ADMIRALS of the WHITE. 
And the under-mentioned Captains were also appointed Flag-officers of his Majesty's 





Fleet :— 

R Curry, Esq, CB, W Skipsey, Esq, Hon F B Irby, CB, J W Loring, Esq, CB, Sir RH 
Bromley, Bart; Hon D P Bouvene, J Dick, Esq, A J Griffiths, Esq, Sir 8 Warren, Knt. CB, 
KCH, Sir € Bullen, Knt., CB, KCH, G Tobin, Esq. CB, W HW Parry, Esq, CB, E Galwey, 
Esq, J Hayes, Esq.: To be REAR-ADMIRALS of the WHITE. 

S C Rowley, Esq, T Browne, Esq, 8 Pym, Esq, CB, R- Jackson, Esq, Sir R Barrie, Kit, 
CB, KCH, C BH Ross, Es }, CB, Sir C Malcolm, Kut., F W Fane, Esq, Hon G Elliott, CB, 
| W D'Urban, Esq, J Iillyar, Eso, CB, KCH, Rt Hon Lord W Fitzroy, CB, Rt Hon Lord G 
Stuart, CB, Sir H Pigot, Knt., CB. KCH, J Towar, Esq, CB, E Hawker, Psa, © Richard- 
son, Esq, CB, Sir A Farquhar, Knt., CB, KOCH, Sir J A Gordon, KCB, Hon F W Ayimer, 
CB, R Thomas, Esq.: To be REAR-ADMIRALS of the BLUE. 

ADMIRALTY, Jan. 10, 1887 


| cers under-named to be Fxtra-Naval Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty 
} 


His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the three ofli- 
-Capt. Thos. Brown, 
Capt. Sir F A Collier, CB, and KCH, Capt. Sir W H Muleaster, CB, and KCH, vice Capt. 
Hon G Elliot, Rt Hon Lord G Stuart, and the Hon F W Aylmer, promoted to the rank of 
| Rear-Adimirals. 

WAR OFFICE, Jan. 10.—1st Regt. of Life Guerds.—Major and Lieut.-Co!. Hon If F C 
| Cavendish to be Lieut. Col. ani Colonel without pur: 2d Regt. of Life Guaris—Major and 
Lieut.-Col G Greenwood to be Lieut.-Col. without pur Roval Reet. of Horse Guards. 
Major and Lieut-Col. W. Richardson to be Lieut-Col. and Colonel without pur: Ist or 
Gren. Regt. of Foot Guards: Co!. H D'Oyly to be Lieut-Col. without pur: Col. E. Wen- 
yard to be Major, without pur: Capt. and Lieut-Col. Hl. E. Joderell to be Major, with the 
rank of Col. v. D’Oyly ; Lieut and Capt J P Perceval to CaptZand Lieut-Col wi hout pur,, v 
| Wynyard; Lieut and Capt W F Johnston to be Capt and Lieut-Col without pur, v Joddreli. 
Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards: Col F WM Milman to be Lieut-Col without pur; Captain 
and Lieut-Col W L Walton to be Major, with the rank of Col v Milman; Lieut-Col G W 
Wroughton, from h p. Unat. to Capt v Walton. Scotch Fusillier Guards: Co: D Mer- 
cer to bt Lieut-Col without pur; Brevet Co! Sir J A Nope, KCB to be Major, v Mercer ; Lt 
and Capt S Norval to be Capt and Lieut-Col v Sir J A Hope. 16th Foot: Major G M‘Don 
ald to be Lieut-Col without pur; Capt H Clements to be Major, v M‘Donald: Lieut and 
Adjt C F Thotnpson to be Capt v ¢ n ts anh Mejor T Poole to be Lieut-Col without 
pur; Capt H Smyth to be Major Pig tic ' 
66th: Major J Baird to be Licut-t without pu 
Baird , Lieut P Ditmas to be Capt v Duncan, Ens. Le Marchant Carey to be Lt. v Ditmas 


id Adjt J_ L Inniss to be Capt v Smyt 


Gent Cadet G A Taylor. from R M € to be Ens. v Carey 
Jan. 13 
| Sth Drae. Guard 1 York, Gent, to be Cornet by pur. v Whitaker, pron Coldstreain 
Foot Guards: Lt and Capt EF D Wigram to be Capt and Lt-Col by pur, v Wr -hton, who 
rete. Ens and Lieut H Dent to be Lieut and Capt by pur, v Wigram; S Perceval, Gent. \ 


be Ens and Lieut by pur, v Den ih F Stalf Asst-Surg J A Topham to be Assistant 
Surg. v Jameson, dec. 12th: Ens © W Sutton to be Lieut by pur, v Collier, who rets; P } 
Thornton, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Sutto Sit J Gordon, Gent, to be Asst-Surg, v J | 
Hendrick, who rets upon h 5 26th: Lt WM verer, from 1 ho Unat, be Liettt. v 

| G B Bourchier, who exchs ; E T Butler, Gent, to be Eus by pur, v Mauleverer. 45th: Capt 


PHF Phelps, from the 5!st, to be Capt v Knight, who exchs; Ens J M Ross to be Lieut 
by pur, v. Phibbs, who rets.: H A W Dickenson, Gent, to be Ens. by pur, v. Ross. 50th. 
Capt J Maclean, fro n the h. p- Unat., to be Capt, v. J Ussher, who exchs, receiving the 
cifference, 51st: Capt B J Knight, from the 4sth, to be Capt, v. Phelps, who exchs. 57th : 
Ens. W L Stewart to be Lieut without pur, v. King, dec. 87th: Lieut. R S O’Brien, from 
the 96th, to be Lieut, v. A Irwin, who rets. on the h. p. 3d Ft. 96th: Lieut AH Irvine, 
from the h. p. of the 3d, to be Lieut, v. O’Brien, app to the 87th, Unat.: Lieut. J A Wie- 
burg, from the Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies, to be Capt without pur, Ens. W. 
Mauleverer, from the 36th, to be Lieut by pur. Staff: Lieut-Col F iI Dawkins, on the h., p. 
— to be Deputy Quarter-Master Gen. to the Forces serving in the Ionian Islands, v-. 
= who resigns. Hospital Staff: W Denny, Gent, to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, ¥ 
b gure, app to the 10th. Memorandum: The exchange between Lieut Stewart, of the 
ph and Lieut. W C Sheppard. of the Ist, is the Mth Jan. 1887, and not the 7th of Oct. 
1836. Lt. G. S. B. Jarvis, upon h. p. of the 104th, has been allowed to retire from the ser 
vice, by the sale of an Unattac hed commission, being a settler in the colonies. 
; NAVAL PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &c. 
d ~ ys W E Parry, to be Director of the whole of the Post-office packets. Comman- 
er: Lapidge, of the Ringdove, to the rank of Capt. Lieuts: R Otw ay, of the Co- 
ais, nd 1 : La Hardy, of the Saraccu, to be commmanders. Purser: I. Roberts, to the 
Samerang, v. Frame, superseded. Mate: F Bourchier, from the Samarang to the Con- 
fiance. : 

— 
‘ : By the Chatham at Boston. 
Eleven old ships of war belonging to the British navy, had been sold at public 
auction, and brought the gross amount of 25,450/. Several of them had “ braved 
the battle and the breeze for centuries,” and one of them was once Admiral Dun- 
can’s flag ship. 
: We find nothing important from France. The French King’s speech to the 
Chambers had arrived at Madrid, and greatly disconcerted the Ministers. By ad- 
vices from that capital to the Sth Jan. it appeared the Ministers were constantly 
attacked by their opponents on the shameful neglect with which the anny in the 
South had been treated—being in want of every necessary, both food and cloth- 
ing. : 
The Court of Assizes was proceeding with the trial of Col. Vaudrey and others 
charged with the revolutionary movement in connexion with young Bonaparte. 
Advices from Stockholm to the 30th Dec. represented the King of Sweden as 
laboring under severe indisposition; and those from Copenhagen of the 3d Jan 
give a similar report in relation to the King of Denmark. 
The remainder of the men left on the wreck of brig Kirkilla, of St John, N.B- 
by the brig Oberlin, were taken off by a British vessel, and have arrived in Eng- 
land. 
The Plague had got into Malta. 
Hamburgh, Dec. 28.—On the coast of Ripon a sealed bottle was washed on 
shore on the 10th instant, containing the following note :— 
ss Sarah, off Valparaiso. We are wrecked; crew 31, passengers 14. Gene- 
ral Phips and family are already washed overboard. This, please the Almighty 
will be the first announce of this wretched shipwreck and loss of life. When 
this may be found let it be noticed. [The signature (one syllable) not legible. | 
Capt. Sarah.” 
German papers state that the Emperor of Russia had published an ukase great- 
ly relaxing the severe prohibitory regulation which hitherto prevailed against the 
introduction of foreign manufacturers into that country. 
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By the Independence, from Liverpool, we are in possession of London papers, 
to 24th of January. 

The Military Brevet, and Naval promotion has at length taken place, and as the 
event is of much importance to the numerous British officers and their rela- 
tives on this continent, we lose no time in laying it before our readers. The 
names of many gallant officers appear in the lists, and who have long been look- 
ing for this act of gratitude from their country. We have copied the Gazettes 
from the John Bull, a paper generally correct in all matters of this sort. 

The great Middlesex Reform Dinner took place in Drury Lane Theatre, on the 
23d of January. Lord John Russell presided, supported by Messrs. Byng, Grote, 
Ward, Hume, Sir R. Ferguson, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Sir Samuel Whalley, 
Sir J. Key, T. Duncombe, and others. The Times states that it was a very 
dull affair—that not more than 800 persons were present, and net 200 of them. 
electors of Middlesex. That of the sixteen Dukes, Earls, and other nobility, 
whose names figured in the advertisements, as Stewards, not one was present, or 
sent an apology. When the King’s Ministers, were drunk, no one appeared, to 
offer thanks for the honour done them 

The Influenza.—This epidemic has caused almost a suspension of business in 
London, the effects in the public offices have been calamitous beyond all prece- 
dent. On the 7th January, 90 clerks were absent from the Bank of England, and 
on the 10th the number was augmented to 130. The same disastrous effects 
have been felt at the Custom House, Excise, Post-office, and at the Government 
offices at the West End. ‘The ravages of the disorder have been carried into 
every manufactory, and into all places where numbers are congregated ; including 





' decoration of the 3d class of t! 
Brevet Major P Duncan to Major v | 


likewise the Barracks, and the Hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea. Some of 
the accounts affirm that the disease is no other than typhns fever, and hence its 
mortality. This is undoubtedly a mistake,for the diagnostic symptoms of Influenza 

are so marked that no physicians can mistake them. We find, too, that the I’rench 
papers—for the disorder prevails on both sides of the channel—apply to it the 
old name of La Grippe. There can be no doubt that this is one of the periodi- 
cal visitations of Influenza, which, once in twenty or thirty years, prevails 

epidemically, and often extends over Europe. In such cases, it is generally ac- 
companied with low typhloid symptoms which occasion the mortality. The year 
of 1802, was very remarkable in this respect. 

The ministers of Louis Philippe, have been left a in minority on two occasions, 
which will, probably, lead to their abandonment of office. No further intelligence 
of moment from Spain. 

Some agitation has been again felt in the London Money Market in conse- 
quence of the temporary suspension of the Banking house ef Sir James Esdafle 
& Co. The embarrassment was for a moment only, for in two hours payments 
were resumed. ‘The house is perfectly solvent, but seems to have suffered from 
its connexion with the Joint Stock Banks in the country ; its business, however, 
Consols on 24th were at 89}. 


will be ultimately wound up 


We have rejected much miscellaneous matter, to make room for the speech of 
Sir Robert Peel at the grand Banquet given to him at Glasgow, on the occasion of 
nis inauguration as Lord Rector of the University of that place. From the same 
cause we have left ourselves without room to make any comment on his splendid 
oration, farther than to recommend it in the strongest manner, for its noble and 
constitutional principles. ‘The Pavillion, in which the entertainment was given, 
was erected in the space of three weeks. Some idea of its magnitude may be 
formed, when we state that the tables contained covers for 3500 gentlemen, and 
that the interior was lighted with gas from 3000 burners. 





We are happy to find that the Consul of the United States, residing at Bermu- 
da, has communicated officially to his Government, the humane conduct display- 
ed by the British Admiral in sending out cruizers, to relieve such American and 
| other vessels in distress, as might be found in the vicinity of those islands. 

St. George’s having become a Free Warehousing port, by recent proclamation 
of the King, the inhabitants are preparing to reap the full advantages thereof. 
American staves, pitch pine, &c. &c. can now be introduced there, and re-ship- 
ped in British vessels. 





Lady Head, arrived on Thursday in the President, from London, and has 
taken lodgings at the American Hotel. 

The King has been pleased to appoint John Edwards, Esq. Receiver-General 
of Revenues in the Island of Jamaica 

His Majesty has conferred the honourof Knighthood upon Mr. Marsh of th: 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, and also upon Mr. Cartwright, the English Minister 
at I’renkfort 

His Majesty has been pleased to confer on Major James Badham Thornhill, the 
e Royal Guelphie Order. 
The King has been pleased to appoint Lt. Col. Wm. M. G. Colebrooke, to be 
| Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the. islands of Antigua, Montserrat, and 
| Barbuda, St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla and the Virgin Islands, and Dominica 
The Queen of Portugal has abolished the Slave Trade throughout her do- 





| minions 
| General Soublette and his co-Envoy, General O'Leary, have arrived at Mivart’s 
HTotel from Madrid, whither they proceeded in the spring of the year on an im- 


| portant mission from the Republic of Venezuela. 
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Sung by Miss Watson—Written by T. H. Bayly, Esq.—the Symphonies 


LILLA’S A LADY. 
and Accompaniments by T. A. Rawlings. 
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The Church bells are ringing 
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And see o’er the valley who rides at full speed, 

A gallant young knight on a spirited steed, 

And why starts the youth, when they tell him the truth — 

That Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady—that Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady ! 


He’s smiling in scorn—or he’s smiling in jest ; 

While three snow-white Lillies he takes from his breast, 

A poor maid, says he, gave this token to me— 

But Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady—but Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady! 


: A NIGGER’S REASONS. 
* Air—Yankee Doodle. 
Nigger man good reason hab 
For ebery ting he doing, 
Wedder it be work all day, 
Or ebery night go wooing. 
He dearly lub a pretty gal, 
Wid kiss her mouth to stop-a ; 
But nigger lub himself the best— 
*Cause he tink it proper. 
Chorus—Ching-ring—bango—golly loo, 
Ching-ring—bango—nigger, 
Know well how take care he’self, 
*Cause Number one a figger. 
Times keep growing berry bad— 
Through care or Massa Cupid ; 
Some kill demselves a’cause ‘em mad, 
And some a’cause ’em stupid. 
Nigger man de wiser head, 
And far de best persuasion 
He nebber kill himself at all— 
*Cause he no occasion. 
Chorus.-—Ching-ring—bango, &c. 
Nigger lub new rum galore, 
But all in moderation, 
For if he takes a drop too much 
May lose him si/tybashun. 
But should friend invite him home, 
Afore him good tings putting, 
Den no objection drink like mad— 
*Cause it cost him notting. 
Chorus—Ching-ring—bango, &c. 
He nebber care for making love, 
Dat troble never move him, 
Nigger man wid handsome face 
Make eberry body love him ; 
He like a widder best wid cash, 
Dat not a chance to pass-a— 
*Cause when he de money touch, 
No care a damn for Massa. 
Chorus—Ching-ring—bango, &c 
He no like at all to cry, 
Sorrow make all crusty ; 
He tink it best to laugh all day, 
A’cause it make him lusty. 
Nigger lub good living well, 
Starvation make him frightful : 
He like rump-teaks and oyster-sauce— 
*Cause em so delightful. 
Chorus—Ching-ring—bango, &c. 
He'd like to be a gentleman, 
If he could live unhired ; 
Nigger man no like to work— 
*Cause it make him tired ; 
He tink it bore his debts to pay, 
Though folk may say it not right, 
A’cause for tree months in de Bench 
Biack man come out all wash white. 
Chorus—Ching-ring—bango—golly loo, 
Ching-ring—bango —nigger, 


the village _—is gay, And Lilla is deck’d in her 
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These sweet little lillies that grew in the shade, 

Transplanted to sunshine unnotic’d may fade, 

Though mere words of course you may yet feel their force, 
Since Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady—since Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady! 


I came here misled by a false woman’s vow, 
I'll stay to drink health to the Baroness now ; 


ALEXANDER MANNING, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. {Feb25-3m.] 
EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND.—“ The Robinsons’ Line.”—Reguwar communication.—Passage secured and 
money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 334 Pearl street, by weekly opportuni- 
ties, sailing on the Ist, 8th, 16th, 24th, of every month. Please apply to, or address, 334 
Pearl-street. 








Messrs. DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO. New York. 
ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpool. 
(Dec. 31.] And the ROBINSONS & Co., No. 7 Eden Quay, Dublin. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. FPiliott, Oculist and professor cf the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 33 Uroadway, private entrance in Duane-strect. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaTERacT Entice piuM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautifui transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye ne: fectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the pe‘ent ciasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. (Jan.14.-tf.] 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57. Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunhain, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Ailan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- - ‘ 
(Jan. 1-4m-] 














NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpoo] on the 15th of each month, com- 
mencing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK, 
New Ship Garrick—30th October ’ 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—J5th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such iroprovements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommogations. The 

c will be pro- 


price of passage hence is 3150, for which ample stores. including wines, 
These ships wil) be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 


vided. 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

3. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


(Sept. 17—ly.} 








Ships. Masters. | Days of ons from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
| ork. 

Havre, |C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May §&,|Nov. 8, March1, June 16 
Sully, |D. Lines, Cu &: * 6, © .* ©, Bae ,1 
Utica, Depeyster, [Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 24, June 94, Oct. 4 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,)Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 8 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “« 4, “ 16, June 8) “ 6 April 1, “ 16 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lec, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,/Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 2% 
Charlemagne, (Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,!Dec. 16, April 8, Aug. 1 
Francois Ist, J. Casto, * 1, Mar. 8& “* Mijan. 1, “ 16, “~~ 8 
Normandie, W. W. Pell, “ 8, “ 6, July 8] “ 6 Mey 1, “16 
Erie, \J. Funk, March }, July 1, Nov. 1,/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Formosa, |W. B. Orne, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,!Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholit| “ 16, April ®, “ 4)\Feb. } 7 eye 28 
Poland, Anthony, “ 94, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8 June 1, “ 16 
France, ©. Tunk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,/May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 2&4 
Albany, 1. Johnston, Jan. 8, April 24, Ang. 16.1Feb. 16. June 8, Oct. 1 


_ These aré all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, compri.<inz all that may be r juired for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packeis. free of all charges except the expenses ac- 





Know weli how take care he'self— 
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tually incurred. ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
Ww. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 





| 














And oh! it will be quite as pleasant to me, 
Since Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady—since Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady ! 


Believe not I'll pine—no, I travell’d so far 

For the girl that you seem’d, not the girl that you are ; 

You are woo'’d, you are won, by a proud Baron’s son, 

And Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady—and Lilla Lilla Lilla’s a Lady! 





“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 

OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions at the present day, 

and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification to publish for the peru 

sal of the public, one communication just received from a friend, whicn speaks in the “ 
est terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— 








Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836, 

Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduction te 
Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and beg you will at 
an early opportunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and effectual manner in 
which he recently operated on my teeth ; the Procelain (incurruptible) he inserted for me, 
are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to distinguish the difference ; 
filled for Mrs. K. have never ached since. For inserting, filling, and extracting, his skill is 
very superior, and as far as my influence extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my 
friends. If he could make arrangements to come on here, it would be worth his attention. 
Name it to him, You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. 

With compts to Mrs. P. lam yours sincerely, 

To I. P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


R 
(Dec. 17, 6m*3 











every month throughout the year, viz :— ‘ 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from were Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W.H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, vm « S 8 ee se, | or Se, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Médiator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 47, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, & gy? & gy’ 
New Ship, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. J,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 27, 
Samson, | R. Sturges, fe * BS Bot % “ot F » 
President, | J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,,Msy 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, | H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, 7 a oo Se Se  §. Gee ey, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $146, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 


Lading are signed therefor, 4 pely to, J 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 














Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
: York. i Live of, 
North America, |C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J.C. Delano, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 “ 94 & 94 «9g 
Europe, A.C. M all; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;March1, July 1}, Nov. 1, 
Sheflield, F. P. Allen, “4, “ 4 “ oH Bw Bg 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington |H. Holdrege, | “ 8, “ 8 “ 8 “ o9 « gg) « gq? 
Hibernia, . Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24,) “ 8 “ § « g 
South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, oH CLG: Ss Si “i Oh 4 Sie, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ i, 4,“ 16iMey 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, a oe FL a ae. >» ~ .& 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, April], Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 46, 
Independence, E. Nye, ~~ Bia SE te ee, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, [. Harris, oS eS § OF = me « 86 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignecs of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co, Liverpeal. 

















